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Dedicated  to 

the  Officers  and  Men  of  the 

7th  Division 

who  laid  down  their  lives 

in  the  operations 

narrated  in  this  book 


'  I,  that  from  von  familiar  hill 

Saw  with  uncomprehending  eyes 
A  hundred  of  thy  sunsets  spill 

Their  rich  and  sanguine  sacrifice, 
E'er  the  sun  swings  his  noonday  sword 

Must  say  good-bye  to  all  of  this, 
By  all  delights  that  I  shall  miss, 

Help  me  to  die,  0  Lord." 

Lines  rrritfn  by  It.  Noel  Hodgson,  M.'\. 

9th   Dcvns,   on    the    evening    before    the 

attack  of    the   Division    at  Mnmetz,   on 

July  1.  1916. 
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FOREWORD. 

The  author  has  asked  me  to  write  an  introduction  to  this  story 
of  the  7th  Division. 

I  do  so  with  great  pleasure  for  many  reasons.  It  records  faith- 
fully the  last  act  of  a  great  drama  in  which  my  old  Division  played 
no  mean  part.  Though  the  story  is  written  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  7th  Division,  I  know  it  will  appeal  to  many  soldiers,  and 
that  if  different  names  and  places  are  substituted,  each  will  recognise 
in  the  vivid  picture  presented  of  battle,  rest  and  preparation,  many 
similar  situations  which  have  faUen  to  his  lot.  It  will  therefore 
give  much  pleasure  to  them  and  their  friends.  But  most  of  all 
I  appreciate  being  allowed  to  write  this  foreword,  because  the 
book  is  written  by  a  soldier  and  a  man  who  for  three  and  a  half 
years  has  lived  with,  studied  and  guided,  the  actual  fighting  man, 
and  has  shared  daily  in  the  hardships,  dangers,  sorrows  and 
pleasures  of  the  private  soldier. 

The  author  also  brings  to  his  subject  a  knowledge  of  military 
history,  since  augmented  by  practical  knowledge  on  many  a  battle- 
field. The  book  is  one,  therefore,  which,  though  I  call  it  a  story, 
will  rank  as  history  as  far  as  the  incidents  it  describes. 

Those  who  read  this  book  who  have  not  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  fighting  may  wonder  why  the  author  picks  his  chapters  as 
he  does,  why  the  story  of  a  battle  is  mixed  up  with  sports,  billets, 
humour,  and  what  may  appear  trifling  details.  All  these  things 
have  gone  to  make  the  wonderful  troops  who  have  fought  for  you. 

Those  of  us  who,  time  after  time,  have  seen  shattered  battalions 
emerge  from  the  most  successful  battles,  will  tell  you  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  these  little  things,  for  breaks  when  the  stern  reality 
of  war  was  utterly  forgotten,  for  the  humorous  side  of  things,  it 
would  at  times  have  been  wellnigh  impossible  to  carry  on. 

As  each  break  came,  all  knew  that  it  was  merely  a  breathing 
space  to  steady  nerve  and  body,  to  make  them  more  equal  for  their 
next  task,  and  they  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

As  regards  the  account  of  the  actual  battle,  the  writer  tells 
you  it  does  not  pretend  to  depict  the  share  of  other  troops  in  the 
operations  described.  That  is  left  to  a  later  historian,  but  all 
those  who  fought  with  the  7th  Division  know  how  much  they  owe 
to  their  British  comrades  and  allies  for  any  measure  of  success 
they  achieved  themselves. 
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The  writer  tells  his  tale  so  thoroughly  that  I  can  add  nothing 
to  it.  He  has  gone  to  great  trouble  to  ensure  accuracy  in  detail, 
and  his  information  is  in  every  case  first  hand.  He  knows  every 
yard  of  the  country  in  which  the  fighting  took  place,  knows  where 
all  serious  opposition  was  encountered,  because  he  personally  super- 
intended the  burial  of  nearly  every  fallen  soldier.  He  was  also, 
I  regret  to  say,  often  where  the  senior  chaplain  of  the  Division 
should  not  have  been  during  the  actual  battle. 

At  the  time  the  7th  Division  embarked  on  its  last  fight,  it  had 
never  been  in  better  fettle.  It  had  had  enough  fighting  during  the 
past  year  to  ensure  that  all  had  been  thoroughly  "  shot  over."  It 
had  had  great  advantages  of  training,  and  its  musketry  was  not  far 
below  the  standard  of  the  "  Contemptible  little  Army  "of  1914.  Its 
losses  had  been  light  since  the  fighting  for  the  Passchendaele  Ridge 
in  1917.  Officers  and  men  knew  each  other  thoroughly.  It  had 
great  faith  in  its  British  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  led  troops 
from  success  to  success  during  the  whole  war. 

To  all  these  factors  can  be  ascribed  its  small  losses  in  the  final 
battle. 

It  was  in  fact  "  stepping  up  to  its  chin,"  feeling  rather  that  its 
place  was  in  France  and  fearing  that  the  curtain  would  ring  down 
on  the  great  war  before  it  could  claim  its  share  in  the  final  down- 
fall of  the  Hun. 

I  cannot  close  this  introduction  without  some  reference  to 
"  the  Padres."  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  is  fully  realised  what  class 
of  man  the  fighting  soldier  wants  as  "  his  Padre  "  in  the  field. 
He  does  not  want  a  man  who  simply  comforts  him  when  he  is  sick 
and  wounded.  He  does  not  want  a  man  who  only  preaches  to 
him,  or  carries  out  the  many  good  acts  that  daily  fall  to  his  Pastor's 
lot  in  time  of  peace.     He  wants  a  man  who  lives  his  life,  who  can 

"  D him  into  heaps  "  when  he  deserves  it,  who  knows  every  trial 

and  trouble  that  besets  him,  but  who  is  man  of  the  world  enough 
to  be  tolerant  and  realise  he  cannot  be  made  a  saint  in  a  day.  He 
wants  a  man  who  not  only  sets  him  an  example  in  his  daily  life, 
but  who  will  also  do  so,  when  necessary,  "  over  the  top." 

The  right  sort  of  "Padre,"  no  matter  what  his  sect  or  creed, 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  every  fighting  unit,  and  as  such,  of 
incalculable  value  ;  the  wrong  sort  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
faith  he  preaches  but  to  the  troops  he  serves. 

T.  H.  Shoubridoe,  Major-General . 

late  Commanding  1th  Division. 
April  20,  1919. 


AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 

This  narrative  was  written  primarily  at  the  request  of  the  Divisional 
Commander  as  a  souvenir  for  the  men  of  the  7th  Division  of  their 
last  fight  in  the  war.  This  explains  the  introduction  of  so  many 
names  of  people,  etc.,  which  can  have  no  interest  for  those  who  do 
not  know  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hoped  the  book  may  prove 
of  interest  to  a  wider  public  as  a  faithful  record  of  the  fragment 
of  the  war  it  concerns.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  narrate 
the  fortunes  of  other  divisions,  or  of  the  Italians,  except  in  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  operations  of  the  7th  Division. 
This  is  partly  because  the  author  is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake 
this  larger  task,  and  partly  because,  whatever  these  larger  his- 
tories may  gain  in  perspective,  they  are  bound  to  lose  in  vividness. 
Battles  are  always  full  of  confusion,  and  only  those  who  are  on 
the  spot  can  really  appreciate  their  characteristics. 

Moreover,  a  division  is  a  fighting  unit  which  is  almost  self- 
contained.  Apart  from  aeroplanes,  heavy  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
the  countless  minor  branches  of  the  service,  such  as  field  survey 
sections,  etc.,  a  division  can  fight  a  battle  without  outside  assistance. 
In  this  battle,  after  the  initial  attack  on  October  27  the  Division 
was  more  than  usually  independent.  Heavy  guns  couldn't  get 
across  the  river,  and  though  cavalry  did  get  into  action  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  infantry  to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  Practically 
speaking,  the  Division  was  compelled  to  look  to  itself  for  all  the 
essential  sinews  of  war.  For  this  reason  we  have  tried  to  sketch 
the  work  of  the  Division  as  a  whole.  All  its  component  parts  have 
found  mention  in  it,  and  the  work  of  each  department  has  received 
some,  if  only  a  meagre,  illustration. 

As  far  as  the  narrative  is  concerned  we  make  no  apology  for 
the  hundred  and  one  details  recorded,  which  the  uninitiated  may 
think  did  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  final  result.  It  cannot 
too  often  be  insisted  that  the  vital  factor  in  any  campaign  is  the 
morale  of  the  troops,  and  their  morale  depends,  apart  from  what 
they  are  fighting  for  and  the  way  they  are  led,  on  the  details  of 
men's  life  and  comfort.  In  this  war  the  morale  of  the  British 
Army  has  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  such  details  as  leave,  a 
regular  letter  service,  a  plentiful  fag  issue,  etc.     All  these  things 
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go  to  prove  to  the  men  who  have  to  do  the  dirty  work  that  their 
country  has  not  forgotten  them.  They  assuredly  never  forgot 
it,  and  the  associations  that  hang  round  the  word"  Blighty  "can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  realise  that  probably  the  majority 
of  our  men  who  have  fought  this  war  had  never  left  their  homes 
before. 

At  the  present  low  standard  of  education,  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  few  men  have  been  taught  to  take  any  interest 
in  countries  other  than  their  own,  least  of  all  in  their  present  con- 
ditions and  aspirations.  The  ordinary  British  soldier  in  Italy 
knew  no  more  of  Garibaldi  than  that  a  "  squashed- fly  "  biscuit  was 
called  after  him.  For  this  reason  he  never  understood  the  Italian. 
Under  the  circumstances  his  tenacity  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
has  been  all  the  more  amazing,  and  we  believe  this  tenacity  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  attention  which  has,  on  the  whole,  been  paid  to  the 
detaiJs  of  his  life  and  comfort.  The  strain  of  this  war  has  been 
something  so  colossal  that,  apart  from  this  consideration,  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  stand  it.  Perhaps  if  there  is  ever 
another  war  leave  may  be  granted  as  a  right,  not  as  a  privilege. 
It  has  a  great  value  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

The  same  "human"  reason  accounts  for  the  detail  in  which 
many  incidents  are  narrated.  Ordinarily  the  history  of  a  war  is 
dull  beyond  all  description.  The  mere  record  of  achievements 
always  is.  We  pick  up  the  newspaper  at  breakfast  and  read  the 
official  communique  for  the  day:  "A  mine  was  exploded  at 
Givenchy  yesterday."  This  sounds  incredibly  boring,  and  the 
reader  puts  down  the  paper  and  gets  busy  with  the  marmalade. 
There  certainly  is  an  incredible  amount  of  boring  to  be  done  by 
the  infantry  who  are  on  the  working  parties  necessary  for  exploding 
that  mine,  but  the  incident  itself  is  anything  but  dull  to  the  men 
who  are  holding  "The  Duck's  Bill"  or  "The  Rabbit  Warren "»  at 
the  time.  For  the  same  reason  the  schoolboy  refuses  to  take  any 
interest  even  in  Napoleon,  and  votes  all  history  a  bore.  This  is 
simply  because  historians  so  often  omit  to  show  that  the  men  they 
write  about  were  human  beings  like  ourselves.  Did  the  soldiers 
in  Wellington's  army  ever  get  leave  ?  What  did  Marlborough's  army 
think  of  Munich  beer,  etc.  ?  These  are  the  things  we  ought  to  be  told 
to  add  vitality  to  the  dry  bones  of  mere  achievements.  History 
as  such  is  the  most  thrilling  subject  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the 
record  of  human  beings,  and  there  is  no  man, whatever  his  education, 
who  is  not  interested  in  humanity.  Nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum 
puto  is  not  simply  the  sentiment  of  a  philosopher,  it  is  the  creed 

1  "  The  Duck's  Bill"  was  a  salient  in  the  front-line  trench  at  Givenchy,  fifteen 
yards  from  the  German  trench  ;  "  The  Rabbit  Warren  "  seemed  to  be  in  it. 
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of  the  whole  world.  Too  seldom  has  it  been  the  motto  of  the 
historian. 

If  the  world  is  not  to  forget  this  war  as  it  has  forgotten  every 
other,  the  historians  of  it  must  record  not  merely  that  we  advanced 
here,  and  the  Germans  advanced  there,  etc.,  but  that  the  ordinary 
British  soldier  carried  some  sixty  pounds  on  his  back  on  the  march, 
that  he  saw  his  home,  if  he  was  lucky,  once  every  fifteen  months, 
and  that  everyone  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  shell  when  it 
burst  felt  a  sort  of  queer  and  unpleasant  sensation  that  war  was 
the  devil's  invention,  etc.  If,  therefore,  the  present-day  reader  is 
bored  with  all  these  details  of  a  soldier's  life,  we  would  only  plead 
that  the  record  of  them  may  be  of  interest  to  him  some  twenty 
years  hence  when,  as  he  sits  with  his  feet  on  the  mantelpiece,  his 
children  gather  round  him  and  ask,  as  the  little  blighters  are  sure 
to  do,  "  Daddy,  what  was  the  great  war  really  like  ?  " 

My  sincerest  thanks  are  due,  first  to  my  Divisional  Commander, 
General  Shoubridge,  for  correcting  the  narrative  in  many  places 
and  writing  a  foreword,  secondly  to  the  various  people  who  directly 
or  indirectly  have  contributed  to  the  work  as  it  stands.  Of  these 
I  would  especially  mention  two  ;  Sgt.  Harris  of  the  2nd  H.A.C.,  who 
wrote  the  most  interesting  account  of  what  was  happening  behind 
the  Austrian  lines,  and  above  all  Sgt.  Luton,  whose  perfect  maps 
and  sketches  of  the  battlefield  deserve  a  wider  publicity  than 
his  life  in  the  R.G.A.  ever  secured  for  him  in  time  of  war. 

E.  C.  Crosse. 

Marlborough  College,  Wilts., 
April  26,  1919. 
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THE    DEFEAT    OF    AUSTRIA  AS 
SEEN   BY  THE   7th  DIVISION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

TRISSINO. 

The  Division  at  Rest. 

Is  August  1918  the  7th  Division  was  billeted  in  the  area  around 
Trissino.  Of  all  the  areas  in  which,  when  at  rest,  it  has  ever  been 
billeted,  it  is  surely  true  to  say  that  the  Trissino  area  was  by  far 
the  best.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
Venetian  Plains,  it  contains  within  a  radius  of  some  four  miles 
from  Trissino  three  small  towns,  each  large  enough  to  hold  a  brigade 
comfortably.  Trissino  itself,  with  its  conspicuous  campanile  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  its  fine  chateau,  forms  an  almost  ideal  spot 
for  a  small  but  dignified  unit  like  Divisional  Headquarters.  The 
town  of  Vicenza  was  close  enough  to  enable  all  the  luxuries  like 
cinzano  and  melons  to  be  purchased  when  required  ;  Verona  was 
just  a  convenient  distance  for  a  joy-ride  ;  and  Venice,  though 
stripped  of  many  of  its  glories,  was  within  easy  access  by  train. 

The  three  towns,  Arzignano,  Montecchio,  and  Comedo,  in  which 
the  91st,  20th,  and  22nd  Brigades  were  respectively  billeted,  are 
just  the  kind  of  places  in  which  troops  feel  really  contented  when 
at  rest.  The  British  soldier  is  for  the  most  part  a  town-bred  creature, 
and  even  if  he  has  got  no  money  to  spend  he  derives  a  sort  of  home- 
like satisfaction  from  walking  down  a  busy  street  and  looking  into 
the  picture-postcard  shops.  When  on  the  top  of  this  he  has  only  to 
go  a  few  yards  out  of  the  town  to  find  a  field  big  enough  for  football, 
and  not  big  enough  for  a  field-day,  he  votes  himself  in  the  right  kind 
of  place  in  which  to  forget  for  a  while  the  hardships  of  trench  life 
and  his  longing  to  get  back  home.  Leave  was  fairly  plentiful 
at  the  time,  and  every  night  the  divisional  concert  party,  "The 
What-Nots,"  performed  in  one  or  other  of  the  towns. 

The  only  drawbacks  to  the  area  were  the  tendency  of  silkworms 
to  occupy  an  ever-increasing  number  of  available  billets,  the 
enormous  price  of  beer  (which  in  one  brigade  was  most  effectively 
curtailed  by  putting  out  of  bounds  the  estaminets  which  exceeded 
a  fixed  price),  and  the  plague  of  flies,  which  all  the  posters  in- 
structing one  to  "  kill  that  fly  "  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  within 
reasonable  bounds.     Apart  from  these  draAvbacks  it  seemed  like 
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paradise,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances "was  the  appalling  difficulty  which  the  British  soldier 
still  felt  in  speaking  more  than  two  or  three  words  of  the  Italian 
language.  This  difficulty  had  been  largely  overcome  in  France 
by  the  great  length  of  time  British  soldiers  had  been  in  many 
parts  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  not  yet  been  in  Italy 
long  enough  to  invent  anything  at  all  corresponding  to  that 
Avonderful  patois  which  has  become  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  British  soldier  and  the  French  peasant.  In  place 
of  a  whole  vocabulary  like  "  Na-poo,  promenade,  cafay  oly,  vin 
blonk,"  which  sufficed  for  nearly  all  his  needs  in  France,  the  British 
soldier  in  Italy  had  acquired  practically  no  knowledge  of  the 
language  at  all  beyond  the  one  magic  word  Niente. 

By  the  time  the  division  went  to  the  Trissino  area,  however, 
they  had  been  so  long  in  Italy  that  they  were  not  any  longer  in  a 
position  to  appraise  at  its  true  value  the  Italian  country  and  the 
Italian  climate  as  a  whole.  This  they  appreciated  better  when,  in 
November  1917,  the  relics  of  the  division  which  had  fought  for  the 
Passchendaele  Ridge  exchanged  their  bivouacs  at  Zillebeke  Lake 
for  billets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riese.  By  August  1918  we  had 
almost  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  mud,  we  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  sun  would  shine  from  dawn  to  dark,  and, 
though  there  had  occasionally  been  hideous  interludes  when 
six  men  tried  to  sleep  in  one  Italian  bivouac  tent  beneath 
the  thunderstorms  of  the  Asiago  Plateau,  we  had,  on  the  whole, 
come  to  expect  a  standard  of  billeting  accommodation  Avhich 
was  something  quite  unheard  of  in  the  sunniest  days  in  France. 
If  one  wanted  to  obtain  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  value  of  the 
Trissino  area  as  rest  billets  for  a  division  on  active  service,  the 
right  people  to  apply  to  would  be  the  advance  party  of  the  division 
which  actually  arrived  from  France  in  September  to  take  over 
from  us,  only  to  find  that  difficulties  of  transport  made  the  exchange 
impossible,  and  that  they  had  to  return  to  their  division  in  France. 
Just  think  of  it,  Trissino  versus  Scottish  Wood  or  Zillebeke  Lake  ! 
Moses  viewing  the  promised  land  which  he  was  never  destined  to 
enter  could  not  have  experienced  one  tithe  of  the  disappointment 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  unhappy  advance  party  of  the  47th 
Division. 

By  the  middle  of  August  everyone  in  the  division  was  quite 
ready  for  a  rest.  The  Asiago  Plateau  in  summer  may  have  been 
all  very  well  for  the  peace-time  tourist  who  got  out  of  the  train 
at  Asiago  station  after  a  most  interesting  journey  on  the  Rack  and 
Pinion  Railway.  He  stayed  perhaps  at  Venetia  Hotel  and  took 
pleasant  walks  along  the  top  of  the  Ghelpac  or  the  Val  d'Assa,  and 
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an  occasional  motor  drive  on  a  very  clear  day  to  see  the  lagoons 
around  Venice  from  Cavaletto,  or  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Dolomites 
from  the  top  of  the  valley  that  runs  down  to  Magnaboschi.  It 
was  quite  a  different  proposition,  however,  for  the  British  soldier 
who  climbed  four  thousand  feet  up  the  mule  track  from  Camisino 
for  two  months'  exile  from  civilisation  on  the  top  of  the  hill  in  time 
of  war.  Those  two  months  on  the  Plateau  contained  a  period 
of  almost  unremitting  toil,  in  which,  if  he  was  in  the  line,  he  probably 
had  to  do  a  raid,  and  if  he  was  out  of  it  he  certainly  had  to  do  a 
fatigue.  One  only  had  to  walk  up  the  hill  from  Handley  Cross 
in  full  marching  order  on  a  hot  summer's  day  to  lose  any  sort 
of  interest  in  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  even  if,  when  you  got 
to  the  top,  the  Austrian  long-range  guns  permitted  you  to  think 
of  anything  much  else  except  whether  you  would  escape  with  a 
whole  skin.  The  daily  spectacle  of  a  company  of  24th  Manchesters 
marching  up  from  Handley  Cross,  after  a  good  day's  work  in  the 
Ghelpac  Valley,  certainly  increased  one's  notion  of  the  fitness  of 
the  British  Army,  but  it  didn't  leave  any  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the 
impression  Avhich  the  British  soldier  has  carried  away  with  him 
on  his  tour  on  the  Asiago  Plateau.  Wherever  he  may  go  to  spend 
his  summer  holidays  in  the  3^ear  1950,  Ave  feel  sure  that  the  Asiago 
Plateau  will  offer  its  attractions  in  ATain.  We  were  all  quite  ready 
then  to  enjoy  ourselves,  when  about  the  middle  of  August  Ave  ended 
OA'er  two  months  of  exile  on  the  Plateau,  and  marched  by  easy  (?) 
stages  to  the  rest  area. 

On  this  occasion  e\ren  the  gunners  had  a  rest.  It  is  true,  as 
is  always  the  case,  that  they  had  to  stop  up  much  longer  than 
the  rest  of  the  division,  and  that  presumably,  if  Ave  had  gone  up  to 
the  Plateau  again,  they  Avould  have  had  to  go  in  a  Aveek  before 
us.  But  as  eA^ents  turned  out  they  did  really  have  a  spell  of  some- 
thing like  proper  rest,  and  richly  did  they  deserve  it. 

When  the  history  of  the  Avar  comes  to  be  written  in  its  entirety 
some  ten  years  hence,  Ave  doubt  very  much  whether  airyone  who 
Avas  not  in  it  for  some  time  Avill  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difference 
of  the  lot  which  has  fallen  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Armv 
in  these  four  years  of  war.  Why ,  for  instance ,  Avas  the  trench-mortar 
officer  invariably  known,  in  his  official  capacity,  as  the  most  un- 
popular man  in  the  line,  or  why  did  the  R.E.,  who  looked  into 
Battalion  Headquarters  to  tell  you  he  hoped  to  let  off  gas  cylinders 
to-morroAv  night,  find  himself  the  one  visitor  aaIio  went  home  with- 
out  a  drink  ?  These  and  other  problems  of  the  same  nature,  Avhich 
may  puzzle  minute  historians  of  the  future  years,  do  not  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  anyone  who  has  lived  through  a  ten  minutes'  retaliation 
with  5-9's  on  his   company  headquarters.     But  lest  the  mists  of 
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antiquity  obscure  the  realities  of  this  war,  and  the  gunner  be 
cheated  of  his  due  meed  of  praise,  let  us  put  it  on  record  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  this  book,  though  it  is  probably  true  to 
say  that  the  heaviest  casualties  have  fallen  on  the  whole  to  the 
infantry,  the  greatest  and  most  continuous  discomfort  in  this  war 
(discomfort  perhaps  being  even  worse  than  death)  has  fallen  without 
any  doubt  to  the  drivers  of  the  R.F.A.  and  D.A.C.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  indisputable  fact  that  their  language  is  usually 
much  worse  than  that  of  other  units  (transport  always  excepted). 
When  the  rest  of  the  division  come  out  of  the  line  it  is  usually 
the  lot  of  the  artillery  to  be  left  in,  whilst  those  who  stop  with 
the  wagon  lines  have  to  look  after  about  three  horses  apiece, 
and  take  up  ammunition  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Even  when 
the  gunners  do  come  out,  there  are  still  the  horses  to  be  fed  and 
watered,  guns  and  limbers  to  be  cleaned,  and  church  parades  to 
be  attended.  In  their  four  continuous  months  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau,  which  included  the  battle  of  June  15,  the  gunners  had, 
in  addition,  to  be  continually  altering  their  gun  positions,  first 
forward,  then  back,  then  forward  again,  according  to  whether  the 
probability  of  the  moment  was  an  Austrian  attack  to  be  repelled 
or  a  British  offensive  to  be  supported.  Certainly  no  one  in  the 
division  deserved  their  rest  more  than  the  gunners  in  August  1918. 
and  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  "The  Day"  materialised  before 
they  could  hold  their  sports. 

No  less  grateful  for  a  period  out  of  the  line  at  this  time 
were  the  machine-gunners.  This  Avas  the  first  chance  they  had 
really  had  of  getting  together  since  the  three  companies  had  been 
formed  into  the  7th  Battalion  Machine  Gun  Corps,  under  the 
command  of  Lt.-Col.  R .  M.  Birkett,  D.S.O.,  R.  Sussex  Regt. 
Almost  every  day  one  noticed  how  they  were  improving  under  the 
new  regime.  A  company  is  too  small  a  unit  to  develop  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps  by  itself,  or  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  other 
units  in  a  brigade.  Now  they  had  a  chance  of  coming  to  their 
own,  and  full  well  they  utilised  it.  Flags  and  sign-boards  blossomed 
out  daily  in  the  village  of  Tezze,  every  man's  tunic  soon  carried 
the  7th  divisional  sign  below  the  shoulder  strap,  hockey  and  football 
were  worked  up  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  even  a  padre  was 
produced  for  them,  and  though  the  machine-gunners  had  a  very 
busy  time  throughout  this  period,  they  emerged  at  the  end  of  it  a 
united  whole,  smart  and  well  trained,  ready  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  any  unit  in  the  division. 

The  rest  on  this  occasion  would  not  presumably  be  of  very  long 
duration.  Rests  on  active  service,  especially  when  there  are 
two   divisions  in  the   fine   and  only  one  out,  are   not  apt  to  err 
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dangerously  on  the  side  of  longevity.  The  last  time  we  had 
come  down  from  the  mountains  we  had  been  rushed  up  after  a 
few  days  to  live  in  bivouacs  at  the  foot  of  them,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  having  to  repel  an  Austrian  attack  on  the  top.  If 
everything  went  well  Ave  could  rely  this  time  on  having  three  clear 
Aveeks  in  which  to  regale  ourselves,  but  \A*e  certainly  did  not  start 
with  the  expectation  of  anything  better  than  that. 

There  is  always  a  type  of  man  on  active  service  aaIio  lives  in 
continual  uncertainty,  culling  every  rumour  he  can  collect  from 
"the  man  who  has  got  a  friend  at  G.H.Q.,"  or  making  his  own 
forecast  of  the  probable  fate  that  awaits  him  to-morrow  by  a 
critical  examination  of  the  daily  news  sheet  and  The  Times.  This 
type  of  man  got  his  deserts  in  August  1916.  We  lived,  if  we  had 
only  knoAATi  it,  in  an  atmosphere  of  continual  uncertainty.  The 
general  situation  throughout  the  theatres  of  war  Avas  changing  almost 
from  hour  to  hour  in  a  AA*ay  which  even  the  most  sanguine  had  never 
anticipated.  Orders  AA-ere  issued  by  the  Higher  Command,  and 
almost  before  the  ink  Avas  dry  on  the  paper  the  situation  had 
altered  so  as  to  make  them  impracticable.  Thus  at  one  time  Ave 
Avere  due  to  relieve  the  48th  Division  on  the  right  sector  of  the 
Asiago  Plateau  someAvhere  about  the  middle  of  September,  at 
another  Lord  Cavan  had  actually  come  doAvn  to  Trissino  to  say 
good-bye  to  us  on  our  departure  for  France.  Rumour,  of  course, 
had  improved  these  humble  facts.  One  met  in  almost  every  mess 
the  man  that  Avas  in  possession  of  information  which  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  destination  Avas  the  Near  East ;  another 
had  got  it  from  someone  in  the  Ordnance  Department  that  there 
were  large  consignments  of  goods  on  then'  way  to  Italy  which  could 
not  be  of  any  use  to  an  army  not  destined  for  Egypt  or  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  a  third,  Avhose  liA^er  had  succumbed  to  an  overdose  of  unripe 
pears,  and  still  unriper  peaches,  Avould  prove  to  you  conclusively 
that  the  rising  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Siberia  aaouIcI  necessitate 
our  Avintering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vladivostok.  Happy 
indeed  AAas  he  who,  with  the  philosophy  born  of  many  years'  active 
service,  could  act  upon  the  principle  of  believing  nothing  until 
it  actually  took  place,  and  could  sit  doAAn  to  enjoy  his  glass  of  port 
or  his  pint  of  beer  with  sublime  indifference  to  the  fact  that  the 
adjutant  might  even  then  be  engaged  in  AATiting  out  orders  for 
the  entrainment  to-morroAv. 

Before,  hoAA^ever,  any  plans  for  the  future  had  interfered  with 
the  arrangements,  the  division  held  one  of  the  most  successful 
fairs  that  anyone  can  haA^e  Avitnessed  on  active  service.  It  was 
almost  exactly  a  year  since  the  last  divisional  fair  was  held  at 
Hendecourt,    and   everyone   was    quite    ready   for   another.     This 
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took  place  on  September  3,  at  Trissino,  where  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent ground  for  every  kind  of  competition.  Despite  the 
threatening  weather  of  the  days  just  preceding,  which  necessitated 
the  transport  of  gallons  of  beer  to  the  far  end  of  the  ground  in 
small  carts  rather  than  three-ton  lorries,  so  as  not  to  cut  up  the 
wet  ground,  the  weather  on  the  actual  day  was  almost  ideal  both 
for  spectators  and  competitors. 

The  whole  ground  was  divided  into  five  rings,  each  set  aside 
for  one  particular  form  of  competition.  At  one  end,  on  the  far 
side  of  the  main  road,  the  various  "turn-outs"  were  inspected 
under  the  critical  eye  of  Col.  G.  Vawdrey,  C.M.G.,  R.A.S.C.  Pack- 
mules,  water-carts,  limbered  wagons,  etc.,  all  cleaned  and  polished 
till  the  steel  looked  like  burnished  silver,  and  the  harness  shone 
like  a  mahogany  table,  vied  in  their  respective  classes  for  the  honour 
of  the  final  parade.  In  the  next  ring  Major  R.  O'Reilly,  M.C., 
R.A.M.C,  presided  over  the  foot  competitions,  which  were  contested 
with  the  greatest  keenness  by  the  most  carefully  selected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  units.  In  the  centre  the  ground  had 
been  divided  into  two  rings,  separated  by  a  line  of  marquees,  with 
a  grand-stand  in  the  centre.  This  had  been  built  by  the  R.E. 
out  of  the  very  trestles  which  were  to  serve  (though  no  one  knew 
it  then)  less  than  two  months  later  to  bridge  that  perilous  passage 
across  the  Piave.  The  whole  grand-stand  was  brilliantly  decorated 
by  flags  of  the  Allies  which  the  diligent  D.A.D.O.S.,  Major  E.  L. 
Shoetensack,  had  collected  from  the  Mayors  of  every  neighbouring 
commune.  As  the  event  subsequently  proved,  D.A.D.O.S's 
labours  were  ill-requited  on  this  occasion.  On  the  following 
morning  the  flags,  wliich  originally  numbered  thirty-twro,  had 
dwindled,  no  one  knew  how,  to  only  ten,  and  despite  pathetic 
appeals  in  Routine  Orders  for  the  return  of  the  "  borrowed  "  articles, 
none  of  them  were  ever  discovered  until  a  certain  cricket  match 
between  units  (which  shall  be  nameless)  revealed  who  the  borrowers 
had  been.  In  the  meantime,  however,  D.A.D.O.S.  had  been  furnished 
with  yet  another  good  excuse  to  visit  the  surrounding  country  in  a 
motor-car  under  cover  of  the  pretext  of  replacing  by  "local 
purchase"  the  goods  he  was  unable  to  return  to  the  offended 
.Mayors. 

On  either  side  of  this  line  of  grand-stand  and  marquees  was  a 
ring  tor  mounted  events.  On  one  side  the  mounted  gymkhana, 
under  the  management  of  the  ubiquitous  Captain  P.  C.  West. 
R.A.M.C,  afforded  several  turns,  like  tent-pegging  and  the 
Victoria  Cross  race,  of  special  interest.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  kindly  promised  to  come  over  to  judge  some  of  these 
events,  but  his    absence  on  leave  prevented  him  when  the  time 
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came.  At  the  other  side  of  the  grand-stand  was  the  main  attrac- 
tion of  the  day,  the  jumping  ring  under  the  charge  of  Major  Percy. 
Five  stiff  jumps,  with  an  alternative  of  three  bars  instead  of  the 
water  jump  for  the  Allies,  made  a  pretty  severe  test  for  the  clever- 
ness of  any  horse.  The  jumping  was  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
the  feature  of  it  was  the  excellent  horsemanship  of  the  Italians, 
whose  performances  were  greeted  with  tremendous  applause  by 
the  thousands  of  spectators  present.  In  the  farthest  ring  of  all 
the  dismounted  gymkhana  was  conducted  with  great  success  by 
Major  G.  R.  Henniker-Gotley,  D.S.O.,  M.G.C.,  whilst  beyond  that, 
in  decent  seclusion  from  the  busy  world,  the  canteen,  under  the 
management  of  Lt.  Da  vies,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of 
some  6,000  soldiers. 

The  Shoubridge  Cup,  kindly  presented  by  the  Divisional  Com- 
mander, was  won  by  the  21st  Field  Ambulance  by  a  narrow 
margin.  The  performances  of  most  units  were  so  excellent  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  judge  between  them.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  events  the  prizes  were  presented  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  the  Earl  of  Cavan.  The  whole  day  gave  everybody, 
including  many  Italian  and  French  guests  (and  Mrs.  and  Master 
Walshe),  enormous  enjoyment,  and  amply  repaid  the  hours  of 
labour  which  had  been  devoted  to  it  by  the  A. A.  and  Q.M.G., 
Lt.-Col.  B.  J.  Lang.  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  and  his  untiring  secretary, 
Capt.  B.  Reeves,  M.C.,  R.W.F.  Every  detail,  even  down  to  a 
temporary  home  for  stray  dogs,  which  at  the  end  of  the  day 
numbered  over  thirty,  had  been  thought  out  with  absolute  precision, 
and  probably  the  only  people  who  were  glad  when  the  day  came 
to  an  end  were  the  R.E.  and  Pioneers  who  had  to  prepare  the 
ground,  and  the  committee  who  had  been  responsible  for  arranging 
the  details  and  working  off  the  heats. 

It  is  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  British  Army  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  war  they  have  found  time  in  the  short  intervals  of  rest  to 
run  shows  of  this  kind.  They  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  the  men  by  taking  them  for  a  while  right  out  of  all 
thought  of  war,  and  more  than  one  event  of  the  kind  has  taken 
place  in  the  British  Army  within  a  few  days  of  the  same  men  being 
engaged  in  a  pitched  battle.1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  at  the  time  this  fair  was  held 
at  Trissino  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  immediate  likelihood 
of  an  allied  offensive  on  the  Italian  front.  The  reason  for  this 
was  partly  a  strategical  consideration  which  it  is  essential  to  under- 

1  In  September  191(5,  the  20th  Brigade  were  engaged  one  fine  summer's 
evening  in  playing  hockey,  football,  etc.  Within  two  hours  the  whole  brigade 
had  embussed  for  the  attack  on  Ginchy. 
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stand  in  order  to  estimate  at  its  true  worth  the  campaign  which 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  follow  at  the  end  of  October,  and  partly 
a  question  of  man-power  in  the  Italian  Army.  After  the  Austrian 
defeat  in  the  battle  which  commenced  on  June  15,  and  ended  with 
the  withdrawal  of  their  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Piave,  the  line 
had  remained  stationary  along  the  entire  front.  The  nature  of 
this  line  was  such  that  it  offered  far  greater  facilities  for  the  Austrians 
to  attack  than  for  the  Allies.  A  glance  at  the  map  reveals  the  reason 
for  this.  The  great  range  of  mountains  which  stretches  along  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Italy  completely  dominates  the  whole  of  the 
Venetian  Plain.  An  advance  on  the  plains  (which,  apart  from  the 
passage  of  the  rivers,  would  at  any  time  have  been  an  easy  under- 
taking) was  therefore  entirely  dependent  on  an  advance  in  the 
mountains.  Otherwise,  the  farther  the  Allied  Army  advanced 
on  the  plains,  the  more  would  its  position  have  been  threatened 
by  a  counter-attack  from  the  mountains,  which,  if  successful, 
would  have  completely  cut  them  off  in  the  rear.  On  the  Asiago 
Plateau  the  Austrian  line  was  only  about  four  miles  from  the  edge 
of  the  mountains,  and  if  once  those  four  miles  had  been  taken  the 
descent  into  the  plains  would  have  been  a  matter  of  perfect  sim- 
plicity for  an  army  equipped  with  artillery  such  as  the  Austrians 
possessed.  Again,  even  supposing  that  the  Austrians  did  not 
succeed  in  cutting  off  the  army  on  the  plains,  we  shoidd  have  been 
overlooked  and  outflanked  upon  the  whole  line  of  advance  had 
there  been  no  corresponding  advance  in  the  mountains.  Now,  it 
does  not  require  to  be  a  Napoleon  to  realise  that  the  possibility 
of  dislodging  an  enemy  from  a  mountain  position  is  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  his  morale.  If  the  enemy  really  intended  to  fight  to  the 
finish  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  have  attempted  to  dislodge 
him.  The  Austrians  learnt  this  to  their  cost  when  they  attacked 
in  the  mountains  in  June. 

Quite  apart  from  the  problem  of  the  mountains  there  was, 
on  the  plains,  the  Piave  to  be  crossed  before  an  attack  could 
commence.  For  short  periods  in  the  dry  season  the  Piave  can  be 
forded  with  comparative  ease,  but  a  day  or  two's  heavy  rain  at 
any  time  is  sufficient  to  make  it  quite  unfordable  in  places,  and 
extremely  difficult  for  any  temporary  bridge  to  live  in  it.  This 
fact,  also,  the  Austrians  had  learnt  to  their  cost  in  June  1918. 
Now,  if  the  river  could  not  be  forded,  it  had,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  crossed  by  boats.  The  possibility  of  this  depended  again 
entirely  on  the  enemy's  morale.  If  the  Austrian  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Piave  in  boats  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  any  army  to  have  done  so.  The  first 
problem,  therefore,  for  General  Diaz  to  solve  in  September  1918 
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was  simply  this :  could  he  afford  to  bargain  on  a  complete  collapse 
of  the  Austrian  morale  ? 

Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  problem  of  man-power. 
The  Italian  Army  which  had  stopped  the  Austrian  attack  so 
successfully  in  June  had,  nevertheless,  sustained  in  this  battle 
alone  nearly  90,000  casualties.  Numerically  the  army  of  General 
Diaz  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  in  conse- 
quence afford  to  lose  any  large  number  of  men.  Time  was  all 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  whose  numbers  were  daily  being  enhanced 
by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  Americans  all  longing  to  get  in  the  front 
line  of  battle.  Already  a  few  of  these  crusaders  had  arrived  on 
the  Italian  front.  Was  it  wise,  therefore,  at  this  stage  of  the  war 
to  stake  everything  upon  so  hazardous  a  venture  ? 

Such,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  was  the  nature  of  the  problem  which 
confronted  the  Italian  Higher  Command  in  deciding  for  or  against 
an  allied  offensive  in  Italy  in  September  1918.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  time  Bulgaria  had  not  capitulated,  General 
Allenby  had  not  then  won  his  Napoleonic  victory  over  the  Turks, 
and  though  the  situation  hi  France  had  obviously  altered  con- 
siderably, no  one  then  foresaw  the  rapid  debacle  of  the  German 
Army  which  was  to  follow.  Even  so  well-informed  a  man  as  M. 
Clemenceau  was  saying,  "  Peace  next  year." 

Whether,  therefore,  the  Italian  Higher  Command  was  right  hi 
deciding  against  an  allied  offensive  in  Italy  in  September  1918  no 
man  can  say  for  certain.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  for  the  moment 
they  did  so  decide,  whilst  at  the  same  time  General  Diaz  showed 
his  willingness  to  assist  the  offensive  in  France  in  any  way 
possible. 

As  it  appeared  then  that  there  would  be  no  further  fighting 
this  year  in  Italy,  everyone  in  the  7th  Division  felt  that  they  would 
be  out  of  place  if  left  in  the  country.  We  had  experienced  some  of 
the  heaviest  fighting  in  France  from  1914  to  1917,  and  we  didn't 
wish  to  be  out  of  it,  at  what  everyone  was  beginning  to  feel  was 
the  coup  de  grace.  There  was  quite  manifest  on  all  sides  a 
spirit  of  impatience  in  the  division.  Everyone  knew  that  even 
a  successful  battle  would  be  a  bloody  business,  but  still  everyone 
felt  that  they  wanted  to  be  in  at  the  finish  and  do  something 
more  active  to  assist  their  victorious  but  battle-worn  comrades 
in  France.  It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  almost  like  relief  that, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  news  was  received  that  the  7th 
Division  in  Italy  would  be  relieved  by  a  tired  division  from  France, 
and  would  proceed  immediately  on  relief  to  that  country. 

The  first  stage  of  this  move  was  to  be  the  detachment  of  three 
battalions  from  the  division.      The  reason  for  this  was  that  all 
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divisions  in  France  consisted  at  this  time  of  ten  battalions  only, 
instead  of  thirteen.  Divisions  in  Italy  had,  owing  to  the  short? ge 
of  reinforcements,  been  allowed  to  retain  thirteen  up  till  now. 
As  a  preliminary,  therefore,  to  the  move  of  the  division  to  France 
we  were  ordered,  together  with  the  23rd  and  48th  Divisions,  to 
detail  three  battalions  apiece  to  be  detached  from  the  division  to 
reform  the  25th  Division  in  France,  which  had  been  very  heavily 
engaged  during  the  German  advance  in  the  spring.  The  battalions 
detailed  for  this  were  the  9th  Devons,  20th  and  21st  Manchesters. 

No  one  wanted  to  lose  any  of  them.  Though  none  of  them  had 
belonged  to  the  original  7th  Division,  all  three  had  made  their  mark 
in  it.  The  9th  Devons  had  joined  the  division  with  the  8th  in 
August  1915,  when  the  two  battalions  of  the  Guards  were  with- 
drawn to  form  a  Guards  Division.  When  they  arrived,  General 
Capper,  then  G.O.C.  7th  Division,  had  remarked  that  he  wondered 
M'hat  sort  of  substitutes  they  would  make  for  the  Guards.  After 
the  battle  of  July  1,  1916,  when  the  9th  Devons  had  no  fewer  than 
480  casualties,  and  yet,  with  the  support  of  other  units  in  the 
division,  reached  their  final  objective,  General  Watts,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  division  after  General  Capper 
was  killed,  reviewed  them.  Reminding  them  of  General  Capper's 
words,  he  told  them  that  he  knew  now  what  his  answer  to 
his  question  would  have  been.  They  had  fought  wherever  they 
had  been  with  the  gallantry  of  the  7th  Division  and  the  tenacity 
of  Devon,  and  everyone  in  the  division  felt  the  poorer  for  their 
loss. 

No  less  had  the  two  battalions  of  the  Manchesters  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  twenty-one  months  in  the  7th  Division.  They 
had  joined  it  in  December  1916  when  the  91st  Brigade  took  the  place 
of  the  old  21st.  The}?-,  too,  had  played  a  no  less  glorious  part  in 
that  amazing  victory  of  July  1,  1916,  after  which  a  certain  British 
general  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  sooner  have  the 
7th  Division  than  any  three  others  in  the  British  Army.  They  had 
maintained  the  same  high  standard  at  Beaumont-Hamel,  Croisilles, 
Bullecourt,  and  Broodseinde,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
we  learnt  that  they  had  to  be  detached  from  the  division,  to  whose 
great  name  they  had  contributed  so  much. 

All  three  battalions  were  subsequently  formed  into  the  7th 
1  brigade,  25th  Division.  During  the  German  retreat  they  expeiienced 
very  heavy  fighting  and  did  most  gallant  work.  Their  brigade- 
major,  as  it  turned  out,  was  none  other  than  Bobby  Burman,  the 
old  staff-captain  of  the  20th  Brigade,  and  it  was  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  his  many  friends  in  the  7th  Division  learnt,  in  October 
1918,  that  the  shells  which  he  had  braved  so  long  at  last  had 
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claimed  him  for  their  own,  and  that  his  cheery  smile  would  gladden 
this  strueslinsc  world  no  more. 

As  soon  as  the  three  battalions  had  gone,  the  programme  was 
that  the  rest  of  the  division  should  follow  to  France  as  soon  as 
the  relieving  division  arrived.  On  September  11  Lord  Cavan 
paid  a  visit  to  Trissino  to  wish  all  the  General's  staff  and  C.O.'s 
good-bye,  and  to  thank  them,  for  their  work  in  Italy  under  his 
command.  The  advance  party  of  the  47th  Division  arrived  from 
France  to  arrange  billeting  accommodation  for  their  division,  and 
the  advance  parties  of  the  7th  Division  left  for  France  to  take 
over  the  transport  of  the  47th  Division.  Trains  were  so  hard  to 
obtain  that  it  had  been  decided  to  take  only  generals'  and  com- 
manding officers'  chargers  with  the  division.  The  rest  were  to 
be  exchanged  with  the  relieving  division.  There  were  many 
sore  hearts  in  the  division  over  this.  Many  of  the  animals  had 
landed  with  the  division  at  Zeebrugge  in  October  1914,  and  it  is 
no  easy  thing  for  a  lover  of  animals  to  part  with  the  companion  of 
four  years'  active  service.  Transport  officers,  who  knew  every 
horse  and  mule  on  their  lines  as  if  they  were  their  own  children, 
had  groused  and  groused  until  reason  had  at  last  compelled  them 
to  admit  that,  in  war.  sentiment  has  to  take  second  place. 

As  events  proved,  however,  the  unexpected  was  once  more  to 
happen.  For  the  second  time  in  the  last  six  months  the  division 
was  on  the  point  of  entraining  for  France,  when  at  the  last 
moment  the  programme  was  altered  ;  first  postponed,  then  post- 
poned again  ;  then  finally  abandoned,  and  it  was  announced  that 
we  were  to  stop  where  we  were.  The  reasons  for  this  change 
of  plan  were  two-fold.  The  first  was  that  the  difficulty  of  transport 
made  it  quite  impossible  to  transfer  the  47th  Division  to  Italy 
anywhere  near  the  date  originally  intended,  and  secondly,  and  far 
more  important,  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria,  the  defeat  of  Turkey, 
and  the  incipient  rout  of  the  Germans  in  France  convinced  the 
Italian  Higher  Command  that  the  time  was  now  ripe  to  attempt 
the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
mountain  peaks  and  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Piave.  This 
change  of  plan  had  been  rendered  possible  by  the  transfer  of  many 
Austrian  troops  from  the  Italian  front  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the 
defection  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkans.  Of  course,  only  the 
Higher  Command  knew  of  these  plans  at  the  time,  but  more  than 
one  person  who  saw  the  long  line  of  lorries  on  the  roads  round 
Trissino  at  night  had  an  inkling  of  what  was  in  the  wind.  The 
7th  Division  was  not  to  be  baulked  of  its  own,  and  the  object  with 
which  we  had  come  to  Italy  nearly  a  year  ago  was  on  the  eve  of 
its  cdorious  consummation. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

TREVISO. 

Prelude  to  the  Battle. 

Whatever  plans  might  be  materialising  in  the  minds  of  the  General 
Staff,  they  were  kept,  for  the  time  being,  extremely  dark.  How 
much  anybody  knew  with  regard  to  the  future  became  a  matter 
for  speculation,  because  everybody  professed  to  know  nothing. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  we  did  eventually  leave  the  Trissino  area 
the  alleged  reason  for  so  doing  was  to  make  room  for  the  23rd 
Division,  who  were  at  the  time  billeted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Our  stay  in  the  area  had  been  twice  as  long  even  as  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  expected.  Nobody  therefore  had  any  cause 
for  complaint  when,  on  October  3,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
move  of  the  division  to  the  area  north  of  Vicenza.  The  new  area 
was,  of  course,  not  as  good  as  the  old.  It  was  widely  scattered,  and 
consisted  mainly  of  small  villages  and  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
of  Vicenza.  Divisional  Headquarters  moved  to  Costabissara  on 
October  7. 

As  soon  as  the  division  arrived  in  this  area,  peace  rumours 
began  to  assume  formidable  proportions.  Austria  had  already 
officially  requested  President  Wilson  to  commence  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  an  armistice,  and  though  she  had  received  a  pretty 
straight  reply  to  this  feeler,  it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  her  situation  was  desperate.  Bulgaria  surrendered  on 
September  29,  and  Turkey  could  obviously  hold  out  only  a  very 
little  while  longer.  Even  Germany  was  commencing  a  series  of 
pourparlers  with  President  Wilson,  which  became  more  and  more 
definite  in  proportion  as  the  President's  replies  showed  less  and 
less  possibility  for  evasion. 

This  state  of  affairs  gave  cause  for  some  anxiety  to  military 
commanders.  An  army  as  such  is  not  concerned  Avith  negotia- 
tions which  may  result  in  peace.  Its  function  is  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  all  possible  vigour  until  the  enemy  lays  down  his 
arms  or  until  it  is  ordered  to  stop.  The  more  resolute  the  attitude 
of  the  army  was  in  this  respect,  the  sooner  peace  would  be  achieved  ; 
whereas  any  hesitation  might  tend  to  give  the  enemy  a  false  notion 
of  our  will  and  ability  to  conquer.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
to  contradict  on  every  possible  occasion  the  many  exaggerations 
about  the  negotiations  with  which  the  troops  were  daily  confronted. 
The  Divisional  Commander,  for  instance,  addressing  one  battalion 
on  parade,  remarked  that  the  war  would  probably  last  another 
two  years.     Whether  it  would  or  not,  of  course,  was  a  matter  for 
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speculation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  frame 
of  mind  which  one  had  to  endeavour  to  instil  into  the  army  at  the 
time  was  that,  no  matter  if  the  war  did  last  another  two  years, 
we  were  still  prepared  to  carry  on  until  final  victory.  Provided 
we  could  ensure  that  this  resolution  was  shared  by  all  ranks  in  the 
army,  the  private  individual  might  feel  quite  justified — and  very 
often  did  do  so — in  taking  evens  that  the  war  would  be  over  before 
Christmas.  The  insurance  at  Lloyds  against  this  at  the  time 
was  42  per  cent. 

It  must  not  of  course  be  assumed  for  one  moment  that  there 
was  any  trace  whatsoever  in  the  division  of  irresolution.  It  was, 
however,  only  fair  to  protect  the  men  against  false  impressions. 
The  streets  of  Vicenza  were  all  placarded  with  startling  notices, 
of  which  the  only  two  words  that  could  be  made  out  were 
Cittadini  !  and  Soldati  !  but  the  substance  of  which  was  quite 
obviously  a  warning  to  the  Italians  to  mistrust  the  offers  of  Germany. 
Notices  of  this  kind  were  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  excitable 
nature  of  the  Italians  than  to  the  Britisher,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ordinary  British  soldier  (who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  2\d.  for  the  Daily  Mail,  even  provided  he 
had  a  chance  of  getting  it)  was  entirely  dependent  for  his  information 
as  to  what  was  going  on,  on  mere  gossip  and  chance  impressions. 

Concurrently  with  the  peace  rumours,  signs  of  an  offensive  on 
the  Italian  front  were  daily  growing.  Not  that  much  was  issued  in 
the  form  of  orders,  or  that  anything  was  known  except  to  a  select 
few.  But,  despite  the  absence  of  any  official  news  to  that  effect, 
the  division  as  a  whole  was  obviously  expecting  an  early  offensive 
on  the  Piave,  and  in  a  sense  hoping  for  it.  Bombs  were  issued, 
no  one  was  allowed  to  go  far  from  billets,  etc.  It  was  not  therefore 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  anybody  when,  on  October  12,  orders  for 
the  rapid  entrainment  of  the  whole  division  were  suddenly  issued. 

It  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  the  experienced  campaigner  hears 
that  the  division  is  to  be  moved  a  short  distance  by  rail.  Long 
marches  in  full  marching  order  are,  it  is  true,  the  most  unpopular 
part  of  active  service.1  But  it  is  the  occasional  long  march  rather 
than  a  steady  fifteen  kilometres  a  day,  for  a  week,  which  gives  the 
trouble.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  division  had  marched  in  the 
winter  of  1916  from  Armentieres  to  the  Ancre,without  any  assistance 
by  rail,  the  journey  had  been  accomplished  with  a  measure  of  com- 
fort which  would  seem  perfectly  miraculous  to  the  dear  old  ladies  at 
home  who  like  to  arrange  three  weeks  in  advance  all  the  details 
of   a  train  journey  from   London    to    Brighton.      Provided    the 

1  A  private  soldier's  kit  on  the  march  weighs  anything  from  50  to  60  lbs., 
according  to  circumstances. 
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unit  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  really  good  billeting  officer 
who  knows  when  to  bully  and  Avhen  to  cajole  the  reluctant  padrone ; 
provided  the  officers  have  learnt  that  their  kits  and  mess- 
boxes  must  really  be  ready  for  loading  at  the  appointed  time  ;  and 
once  men's  feet  have  got  used  to  marching,  there  is  really  very 
little  difference  between  the  comfort  experienced  on  a  long  march 
and  a  period  of  intensive  training  in  settled  billets.  On  arriving 
at  each  new  destination  the  quartermaster-sergeants  are  all  waiting 
outside  the  village  ready  to  conduct  each  company  to  its  allotted 
barn  ;  within  an  hour  the  cookers,  with  hot  tea  aboard,  are  drawn  up 
in  their  respective  yards ;  boots  are  taken  off  and  blankets  issued  ; 
with  luck  the  mail  rolls  up,  and  one  has,  as  a  rule,  the  best  part  of 
the  afternoon  and  the  whole  of  the  evening  in  which  to  rest  and  be 
comfortable.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  a  train  journey  on  active 
service,  especially  a  rapid  one.  To  begin  with,  whatever  the  area 
of  the  division  may  .be,  three  or  four  entraining  stations  have 
to  be  selected,  and  it  usually  turns  out  that  the  available  stations 
are  some  considerable  distance  from  the  existing  billets.  In  the 
second  place  a  large  number  of  trams  suddenly  thrown  on  any  line 
is  bound  to  lead  to  a  considerable  amount  of  delay  and  confusion. 
It  took  thirty-seven 1  trains  to  carry  the  division  on  this  occasion, 
and  we  doubt  if  even  the  Great  Western  Railway  could  accommodate 
this  number  of  extra  trains  in  one  day  without  a  hitch. 

In  order  to  understand  what  a  train  journey  on  active 
service  really  involves,  it  is  worth  while  to  trace  out  both  sides  of 
the  equation,  first  the  arrangements  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
division  to  make,  and  secondly  the  actual  experiences  of  the  units 
who  are  moved. 

Making  out  entrainment  orders  for  a  division  is  no  easy  task. 
It  is  all  very  Avell  for  the  "  G."  Staff,  who  just  take  a  piece  of  paper 
and  write  : — 

Operation  Order,  No.  P.Q.R. 

This  Division  will  entrain  on  the  Nth  instant,  and  move  to  an  area  to 
be  specified  later. 

The  entraining  stations  will  be  X.Y.Z. 

All  details  will  be  arranged  by  "  Q."  in  conjunction  with  D.A.D.R.T. 

This  only  takes  the  inside  of  five  minutes,  and  "  G."  can  then 
pack  off  to  bed  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  they  have  "  moved  " 
the  division. 

1  The  number  of  trains  required  to  move  a  division  depends  on  circumstances. 
Coming  from  France  to  Italy  we  required  seventy-two  ;  from  Treviso  to  Montecchio, 
when  the  transport  came  by  road,  fifteen  sufficed. 
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It  is  quite  a  different  matter  for  "  Q."    They,  too.  can  take  a 
piece  of  paper  and  begin  : — 

In  continuation  of  7th  Divisional  Operation  Order  Xo.  P.Q.R.,  the  Division 
will  entrain  as  follows  : — 

Then  the  fun  begins.  In  the  first  place  an  exact  entraining 
state  of  the  division  has  to  be  obtained.  This  involves  getting 
an  accurate  return  of  the  numbers  of  officers,  men,  and  animals 
to  be  entrained  in  each  unit,  and  the  numbers  of  axles.  Armed 
with  this.  '•  Q."  proceeds  to  the  office  of  the  D.A.D.R.T.,  and  for  some 
hours  is  engaged  in  working  out  all  the  details  of  the  journe}'. 
How  many  trucks  will  be  required,  how  many  flats,  how  many 
carriages  ?  At  what  hours  can  trams  start,  and  where  ?  How 
many  rations  should  be  carried  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  spare  kits  ? 
How  about  the  second  blanket,  is  there  room  to  carry  it  ?  etc.,  etc. 
Given  sufficient  time,  this  usually  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
mere  hard  work  in  thinking  out  a  thousand  and  one  details.  When, 
as  was  the  case  on  this  occasion,  the  whole  move  has  to  be  accom- 
plished with  the  greatest  celerity,  and  the  detraining  stations  are 
not  even  known  at  the  time  many  of  the  trains  left  the  stations, 
"  Q."  is  confronted  with  a  task  that  is  far  from  enviable.  If  any- 
one under  the  circumstances  felt  disposed  to  criticise  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  entrainment  of  the  division  on  the  ground  of 
the  long  distances  which  units  had  to  march,  etc.,  it  was  only  because 
they  were  very  ill-informed.  The  only  real  discomfort  in  the 
whole  journey  was  the  ram,  and  the  control  of  the  weather  does 
not  yet  fall  within  the  province  of  "  Q."  administration.  The 
entraining  stations  were  Vicenza,  Thiene,  Marano,  Dueville,  and 
Yillaverla.  Of  these,  Vicenza  alone  was  anywhere  near  the  area 
in  which  the  division  was  billeted  at  the  time. 

As  was  inevitable  under  such  circumstances,  the  train  journey 
was  not  exactly  a  joy-ride.  Almost  every  unit  had  a  pretty  rough 
trip  from  the  time  they  left  their  billets  near  Vicenza  until 
they  eventually  settled  down  near  Treviso.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  what  these  experiences  were,  the  following  narrative  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  7th  Divisional  Signal  Company  during  this  period 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  : — 

On  the  evening  of  October  12  the  officers  of  the  company  had 
arranged  to  celebrate  in  fitting  style  the  birthday  of  one  of  their 
number.  The  clouds  which  lowered  on  the  horizon  had  hung  there 
quite  long  enough  to  justify  the  confident  hope  that  that  night 
at  any  rate  they  would  not  fall.  At  8  p.m.  the  goose  was  just  nicely 
simmering  in  the  oven,  the  "  bubbly,"  purchased  from  the  French 
canteen,  was  standing   all  ready   on  the   clean   white  tablecloth. 
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The  O.C.,  Major  J.  W.  Orange-Browhead,  M.C.,  was  on  the  point 
of  walking  down  the  long  and  darksome  drive  which  separated 
the  stable,  which  served  as  his  office,  from  his  warm  and  homely 
mess  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  8.10p.m.  the  telephone  rings: 
"  O.C.  Signals  wanted  at  once  at  Q."  Arriving  there  he  received 
orders  to  entrain  the  company  at  5  a.m.  at  Dueville.  Assuming 
the  officer  found  his  way  in  the  dark  along  an  unknown  road  by 
means  of  an  Italian  1/100,000  map.  this  meant  a  march  of  eighteen 
kilos,  to  be  accomplished  within  six  hours,  three  hours  having  to 
be  allowed  at  the  far  end  for  loading  transport  before  the  hour 
the  train  was  due  to  depart. 

It  was  a  peculiarly  beastly  night.  Rain  was  falling  at  intervals, 
and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  moon.  The  company  had  to  be 
fallen  in,  horses  and  mules  had  to  be  harnessed  in  the  limbers,  kits 
and  mess-gear  had  to  be  loaded  on  a  scale  of  about  one-half  of  that 
to  which  we  had  been  accustomed  for  the  last  year  (the  remainder 
"  having,  according  to  orders,  been  dumped  by  4  p.m.  under  the 
charge  of  O.C.  210th  Employment  Coy.").  At  11  p.m.,  however, 
the  sergeant-major  saluted  as  only  sergeant-majors  can,  and 
reported  the  company  fallen  in  and  ready  to  march  off. 

Keeping  touch  on  a  pitch  dark  night  is  never  an  easy  job  at 
the  best  of  times.  When  the  road  is  lined  by  stragglers  from  the 
many  units  who  have  preceded  along  it,  the  difficulties  are  not 
exactly  lessened.  Of  course  we  are  quite  well  aware  that,  officially, 
there  are  no  stragglers  on  a  march.  Didn't  clause  N  of  Operation 
Order  No.  X.Y.Z.  clearly  state  that  "  stragglers  would  be  col- 
lected into  a  formed  body  and  marched  along  in  rear  of  the 
battalion  under  the  charge  of  the  Orderly  Officer  "  ?  All  that 
we  know  quite  well,  and  in  normal  circumstances  it  is  really  Avhat 
happens.  But  on  this  occasion  the  times  could  not  be  called  normal. 
The  laudable  desire  to  make  the  move  swift  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  it  quite  secret,  combined  with  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
the  length  of  the  distance  to  be  covered,  had  the  inevitable  effect 
of  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  .Certainly  the  Vicenza-Thiene  road 
on  the  night  of  October  12-13  was  not  the  spot  which  a  well-advised 
pair  of  lovers  would  have  chosen  for  a  quiet  evening  stroll. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  shouts  a  voice  from  the  darkness,  as  a  figure 
is  dimly  discerned  staggering  along  in  the   middle  of  the  road. 

" shires,"  comes  the  reply  from  some  heavily-laden  straggler, 

who  is  perhaps  feeling  the  first  symptoms  of  approaching  "flu." 
"  Well,  keep  out  of  the  blanky  light,"  is  the  sympathetic  rejoinder. 
"Keep  to  the  right ! "  the  word  is  passed  up  from  the  rear  as  an 
Italian  lorry  with  very  inadequate  headlights  charges  through  the 
puddles  and  splashes  the  left  file  with  a  dirty  shower  of  mud. 
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It  is  under  circumstances  such  as  these  that  the  undying  genius 
of  the  race  has  decided  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  sing. 
Swearing  seems  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  situation,  and  even 
grousing  loses  its  charm.  There  is  something  in  the  soldiers' 
songs  which  breathes  the  unconquerable  tenacity  of  the  race,  and 
they  fully  deserve  to  be  preserved  alongside  of  Bairnsfather's 
drawings  as  monuments  of  the  spirit  which  has  enabled  us  to  win 
the  war.  The  sentimental  songs  are  out  of  place,  except  in  a  billet. 
On  the  march,  above  all  when  it  is  raining,  those  that  won  most 
popularity  were  simply  the  doggerel  rhymes  which,  set  to  a  popular 
tune,  hit  off  one's  feelings  to  a  turn. 

I  want  to  go  home, 

I  want  to  go  home, 

I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  trenches  no  more 

Where  there  are  shells  and  Jack  Johnsons  galore, 

Take  me  over  the  sea 

Where  the  Alleman  can't  shoot  at  me, 

Oh  my  !  I  don't  want  to  die, 

I  want  to  go  home. 

This  song  hi  particular,  or  the  one  which  began  : — 

Oh  dear,  oh  it's  a  lovely  war  ! 

could  not  have  been  written  by  anybody  except  an  Englishman. 

In  spite  of  all  minor  inconveniences,  the  Signal  Company  arrived 
at  its  entraining  station  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  appointed 
time.  Here  the  first  real  hitch  in  the  programme  occurred.  The 
unit  which  was  due  to  leave  the  station  before  them  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Three  hours  at  least  must  elapse  between  their  arrival 
and  the  time  the  Signal  Company  could  hope  to  entrain.  There 
was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  bivouac  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night  and  hope  the  rain  would  stop.  Poles  were  accordingly 
lowered,  animals  watered  and  fed,  and  everyone  made  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  they  could  with  a  waterproof  sheet  for  shelter 
and  ''  the  unconsumed  portion  of  the  day's  rations  "  tor  food. 

It  was  nim  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  train  steamed  out 
of  Dueville  station.  It  had  been  billed  to  arrive  at  ALaestre  at 
the  comfortable  hour  of  10  a.m.,  which  would  have  lelt  plenty 
of  time  to  settle  down  at  the  far  end  in  daylight.  All  reasonable 
hopes  of  this  had,  of  course,  gone  by  this  time,  and  everyone  lealised 
that  they  would  be  lucky  if  they  got  in  beiore  dark.  The  train 
arrived  at  Maestre  at  three  o'clock,  which  meant  travelling  at  the 
average  rate  of  twelve  kilos,  an  hour  (rather  less  than  the  pace 
of  a  three-ton  lorry).  By  five  o'clock  the  column  was  clear  of 
the  station,  ready  to  move  off.     Billets  proved  to  be  at  Treviso. 
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This  meant  another  twenty  kilos,  march  in  the  rain.  The  Maestro- 
Treviso  road  was  the  main  line  of  communications  for  the  whole 
area.  In  addition  to  the  various  obstacles  which  had  been 
encountered  before,  there  was  now  an  electric  tramway  which 
monopolised  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  every  variety 
of  Italian  transport,  from  an  overloaded  donkey  to  an  armoured 
ear,  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  before.  The  one  comfort  was  that 
t  he  road  was  straight.  There  wasn't  the  complication  experienced 
on  the  night  before  of  having  to  find  the  way  in  the  dark  by  means 
of  a  map  which  is  scarcely  intelligible  in  daylight,  and  not  in- 
frequently quite  wrong. 

At  about  1  a.m.  the  company  arrived  outside  Treviso,  where 
a  guide  had  been  appointed  to  direct  them  to  their  billets.  By 
this  time  everyone  was  soaked  to  the  skin  and  thoroughly  footsore. 
The  guide,  being  only  human,  had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  company 
wandered  round  and  round  in  a  circle  trying  to  find  anyone 
who  knew  anything.  At  last,  about  two  o'clock,  car  number  C217, 
the  Signal  Car,  was  sighted  in  a  yard,  and  the  company  knew  that 
their  labours,  apart  from  picketing  horses,  watering  and  feeding 
them,  etc.,  were  at  an  end. 

Most  units  experienced  a  very  similar  journey.  Some  found 
that  the  billeting  parties  had  been  unable  to  secure  accommodation 
before  they  arrived,  and  had  the  additional  enjoyment  of  having 
to  bivouac  a  second  night  in  the  rain.  Treviso  was  a  most  irritating 
area  in  which  to  billet.  Certainly  the  task  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  D.A.A.G.,  Major  A.  C.  S.  Chichester,  D.S.O.,  Irish  Guards, 
to  billet  the  division  was  not  an  enviable  one.  There  were  four 
detraining  stations,  and  at  the  time  the  first  train  left  even  the 
billeting  area  was  unknown.  This  was  all  part  of  the  plan  of  secrecy, 
it  having  been  forbidden  for  any  British  troops  to  be  seen  in  the 
area  before  the  day  the  division  was  due  to  arrive.  The  town 
of  Treviso  itself  was  nominally  outside  our  area,  and  most  of  the 
houses  available,  being  liable  to  be  bombed,  were  locked,  bolted  and 
barred,  without  a  caretaker.  Under  the  circumstances  the  officer 
who  walked  into  an  albergo  and  informed  the  infuriated  proprietor 
that  120  wet  and  hungry  soldiers  would  occupy  his  bar  that  night 
was  perhaps  the  ideal  officer  under  whom  to  serve. 

Following  on  the  train  journey,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
influenza  spread  with  threatening  rapidity.  Col.  Vawdrey,  A.S.C., 
Major  P.  Yvvvan,  M.C.,  D.A.Q.M.G.,  Capt.  F.  L.  Houghton,  M.C., 
G.S.O.  3,  and  Major  S.  J.  Walshe,  D.S.O.,  D.A.D.M.S.,  all  went 
down  from  Divisional  Headquarters  alone  within  two  days.  Of 
all  people  whom  the  division  did  not  want  to  lose  at  this  time, 
Col.  Vawdrey  and  Major  Vyvyan  were  among  the  chief.     Under 
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the  direction  of  the  A.A.  and  Q.M.G.  they  were  responsible  for  the 
whole  organisation  of  supplies  and,  although  the  supply  problem 
was  eventually  managed  in  a  way  that  reflected  the  greatest  credit 
on  all  concerned,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  two  men  who 
had  administered  the  machine  so  long  should  have  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  operation  which  was  to  test  its 
efficiency  to  the  uttermost. 

Apart  from  Divisional  Headquarters,  whom  the  uninitiated 
frequently  imagine  they  can  very  well  do  without,  the  influenza 
was  seriouslv  reducing  the  fighting  strength  of  the  division.  Lt.- 
Col.  W.  G.  Holmes,  D.S.O.,  O.C.  1st  R.  Welsh  Fusiliers,  went  down 
to  hospital.  The  personnel  of  the  R.E.,  particularly  the  528th 
Field  Company  and  the  Signal  Company,  was  seriously  reduced, 
and  all  the  units  suffered  very  heavily.  The  following  figures 
of  men  in  the  division  evacuated  to  hospital  with  influenza,  or 
P.U.O.,  for  the  period  October  14  to  21,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  how 
serious  this  scourge  was  becoming. 


October  14 

18 

„   15  . 

23 

„   16  . 

37 

„    17   . 

26 

„   18  . 

104 

„    19  . 

45 

„   20  . 

50 

Total  for  one  week     .  .     303 

Every  available  precaution  Mas  taken  by  the  use  of  quinine, 
throat  and  nose  gargle,  etc.,  but  no  expedient  seemed  to  do  much  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  plague.  The  losses  were  all  the  more 
troublesome  because  in  this  area  the  division  had  not  been  provided 
with  any  large  rest  station  such  as  they  had  had  at  Arzignano, 
with  the  result  that  all  those  who  were  evacuated  had  to  be  sent 
straight  to  the  CCS.  or  the  base.  This  meant  that  there 
was  practically  no  chance  of  getting  any  of  them  back  before  fighting 
commenced. 

Plans  for  the  attack  were  meanwhile  proceeding  rapidly,  and 
various  changes  were  made  in  the  Higher  Command  to  meet  the 
situation.  Lord  Cavan  was  appointed  on  October  6  to  the 
command  of  the  Tenth  Italian  Army.  This  army  was  in  the 
first  instance  composed  of  the  XI  Italian  Corps  and  the  XIV 
British  Corps.  The  XIV  British  Corps,  which  came  to  life  again 
at  midnight  October  13/14,  was  assigned  to  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Francis 
Babington,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  who  had  commanded  the  23rd  Division 
since  its  formation.     The  48th  British  Division  was  left  up  on  the 
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Asiago  Plateau  to  conceal  the  presence  of  the  British  on  the  Piave 
front,  so  that  the  XIV  British  Corps  only  consisted  of  the  23rd 
Division  and  the  7th.  Lt.-Col.  E.  Barnadiston,  D.S.O.,  the  C.R.E. 
of  the  division,  was  appointed  as  B.G.R.E.  of  the  Corps,  and  his  place 
in  the  division  was  taken  by  the  O.C.  of  the  54th  Field  Companv 
R.E..  Major  W.  A.  Kerrich,  M.C.  At  the  same  time  Lt.-Col.  G.  W. 
Howard,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O..  Essex  Regt.,  who  for  nearly  two  years 
had  served  the  division  as  G.S.O.I.,  was  appointed  to  command  a 
brigade  in  the  48th  Division,  and  his  place  as  G.S.O.l.  was  taken 
by  Lt.-Col.  E.  Barne,  R.F.A.  It  was  an  awkward  time  at  which  to 
make  changes,  rendered  all  the  more  awkward  by  the  ravages  of 
the  influenza,  which  depleted  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

Life  for  the  division  as  a  whole  was  very  uneventful  at  this 
period.  Rain  fell  heavily  nearly  every  day.  In  Treviso  itself, 
even  for  the  battalions  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  billeted  there, 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  little  to  buy.  Eggs  cost  80  centesimi 
apiece,  all  good  vino  had  long  since  been  sold,  and  few  tradesmen 
thought  it  worth  while  to  open  up  at  all  in  a  town  which  might 
be  bombed  any  night.  The  only  amusement  obtainable  was  to 
hear  some  of  the  many  Americans  who  were  billeted  in  the  town 
explain  their  views  on  the  great  Avar  and  life  in  general,  just  as 
the  only  cigarettes  to  be  had  were  one  packet  of  "  Lucky  Strikes  " 
from  the  American  canteen.  A  flutter  of  excitement  was  caused 
by  the  announcement  that  all  battalions  would  practise  crossing 
a  stream  in  small  boats  under  the  charge  of  Italian  boatmen,  which 
was  a  plain  enough  hint  to  anyone  who  still  doubted  what  our 
presence  in  the  area  portended.  The  actual  practices,  hoAvever, 
were  almost  as  dull  as  ordinary  Field  Days,  Avhich  indeed  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  battle  manceiua'es  without  the  presence 
of  an  enemy. 

On  the  night  of  October  22/23  the  TreAdso  area  Avas  hea\dly 
bombed,  though  A7ery  little  damage  Avas  done.  Treviso  itself  had 
had  plenty  of  experience  in  the  art  of  self-defence  during  the  last 
tAvelve  months,  and  Ave  fancy  from  the  noise  of  the  bombardment 
that  the  Austrian  aeroplanes  met  with  a  pretty  sticky  reception. 
The  annoying  thing  Avas  that  it  Avas  so  difficult  to  get  any  sleep  with 
that  i'oav  going  on,  and,  as  events  proved,  sleejD  Avas  urgently 
required. 

On  October  20  the  Divisional  Headquarters  moATed  from 
Casa  Canossa,  Borga  Furo,  to  Villa  Angelica,  500  yards  south  of 
Lancenigo,  and  conferences  for  the  forthcoming  battle  began  to 
take  place  inside  the  division.  Everything,  hoAvever,  Avas  still 
so  indefinite  that  it  Avas  impossible  to  enter  into  any  great  detail. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  battle  Avhich  was  to  take  place 
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was  to  separate  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  Trentino  from  those 
on  the  Piave.  To  do  this  necessitated  attacking  both  hi  the 
mountains  and  on  the  plains.  The  first  main  objective  was  Vittorio 
and  Feltre,  the  task  of  capturing  which  was  assigned  to  the  Eighth 
and  Twelfth  Italian  Armies  respectively.  If  these  were  gained  the 
mam  artery  of  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  mountains  would  be  cut, 
and  it  was  hoped  by  this  means  to  produce  the  fall  of  the  entire 
mountain  front. 

To  protect  the  right  flank  of  the  Eighth  Italian  Army  attacking 
Vittorio,  the  Tenth  Army,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Cavan, 
was  ordered  to  attack  on  the  middle  Piave  and  drive  the  enemy 
as  far  back  as  the  river  Livenza,  between  Sacile  and  Portobuffole, 
a  distance  of  approximately  twenty  miles.  The  Tenth  Army  con- 
sisted in  the  first  place  of  the  XI  Italian  Corps  and  the  XIV 
British  Corps. 

The  XIV  British  Corps,  under  the  command  of  Lt.-Gen.  Sir 
Francis  Babington,  was  to  attack  across  the  Piave  on  the  front 
Palazzon  to  Salettuol,  the  VIII  Italian  Corps  on  the  left,  and  the 
XI  Italian  Corps  on  the  right.  The  front  was  divided  equally 
between  the  two  British  divisions,  which  comprised  the  whole 
corps,  the  right  sector  being  assigned  to  the  7th  Division. 

The  general  situation  on  the  front  of  the  Tenth  Army  was  that 
the  Austrian  and  Allied  lines  were  separated  by  the  river  Piave, 
which  varied  in  width  from  about  five  hundred  yards  at  Nervesa 
to  a  mile  and  a  half  at  Salettuol.  Opposite  Salettuol  there  was  a 
large  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  known  as  the  Grave  di  Papa- 
dopoli,  which  was  held  as  an  outpost  line  by  the  enemy.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  river  was  certain  to  be  unfordable  in  places. 
The  Fifth  Austrian  Army  was  holding  the  line  at  the  time. 

It  was  decided  to  capture  the  island  of  Papadopoli  prior  to 
assaulting  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Piave,  and  the  attack  on  this 
was  assigned  to  the  22nd  Brigade  of  the  7th  Division.1  It  was  not 
definitely  decided  whether  the  main  battle  would  follow  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  the  island,  or  whether  time  should  be  allowed 
to  build  a  bridge  on  to  the  island  first.  The  advantage  of  the 
bridge  was  that  it  would  enable  two  fresh  brigades  to  be  brought 
over  for  the  mam  attack ;  the  drawback  to  it  was  that  it  would 
take  time  to  build,  and  this  would  lessen  the  element  of 
surprise. 

The  front  to  be  taken  over  by  the  division  consisted  of  low-lying 
stretches  of  land  bordering  on  the  river,  covered  with  fairly  dense 

1  This  was  the  final  arrangement.     One  company  of  the  23rd  Division  was  to 
hold  the  left  of  the  island  after  its  capture. 
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scrub,  with  an  occasional  ruined  house  which  served  as  a  landmark. 
It  comprised  three  lines  of  defence,  the  first  on  the  water's  edge 
with  the  river  running  eight  knots  in  front  of  it,  the  second  dug 
about  breast-high  into  the  gravel,  protected  with  strong  wire 
defences,  with  numerous  dug-outs  for  accommodation.  The  third 
line  was  formed  by  the  Bund,  a  bank  built  to  contain  the  river  when 
in  flood,  with  small,  low  dug-outs  built  into  the  bank  at  intervals 
of  about  twenty  yards.  This  line  was  exactly  like  the  old  British 
line,  as  Festubert  might  have  appeared  if  there  had  been  no  water 
and  no  shells.  The  position  was  a  very  strong  one  for  defence, 
which  Avas  not  what  we  wanted  it  for,  and  the  only  real  drawback 
to  it  was  the  complete  absence  of  any  suitable  observation  posts. 

On  October  20  the  22nd  Infantry  Brigade  relieved  the  Italian 
Macerata  Brigade  on  this  sector,  with  the  1st  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers 
on  the  left,  and  2nd  Royal  Warwickshires  on  the  right.  Brigade 
Headquarters,  under  the  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  J.  B.  Steele,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  was  stationed  at  Callemaggiore,  just  behind  the 
ruined  village  of  Maserada. 

The  attack  of  the  island  of  Papadopoli  was  assigned  to  six 
companies  of  infantry  of  the  22nd  Brigade  (three  of  the  2nd  H.A.C. 
and  three  of  1st  R.W.F.),  and  one  half  company  of  the  7th  M.G.C., 
under  the  command  of  Lt.-Col.  R.  N.  O'Connor,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  O.C. 
2nd  H.A.C.  The  H.A.C.  was  to  be  the  assaulting  battalion.  It 
was  fixed  for  the  night  of  22nd/23rd,  and  subsequently  postponed 
till  23rd/24th. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  those  who  had  any  misgivings  as 
to  the  success  of  the  operation  had  visited  the  2nd  H.A.C.  on  the 
afternoon  prior  to  the  attack.  That  the  expedition  was  in  some 
respects  a  gamble  was  true,  because,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
no  army  could  have  hoped  to  cross  the  main  stream  of  the  Piave 
at  that  time  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  was  determined  to  stop 
them.  But  after  all  the  main  thing  in  any  battle  is  the  spirit  of 
the  attacking  troops,  and  we  can  only  liken  the  2nd  H.A.C.  on  that 
afternoon  to  a  very  happy  family  of  children  getting  their  stockings 
ready  to  hang  up  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence of  the  CO.  had  inspired  all  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
operations,  and  the  only  sulky  members  of  the  party  were  those 
who  had  to  be  detailed  to  be  left  behind.  The  2nd  Gordon  High- 
landers marching  up  to  their  assembly  trenches  in  front  of  Mametz 
on  the  night  of  June  30 /July  1,  1916,  with  pipes  and  drums 
leading  each  successive  company,  or  the  9th  Devons  and  Borders 
going  up  cheering  to  attack  Bullecourt,  afforded  similar  incidents 
in  the  history  of  the  division,  which  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
equal  assurance  of  success. 
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The  anchor  was  raised,  the  sails  were  set.     Anxious,  yet  con- 
fident, we  watched  the  ship  set  out  into  the  Great  Unknown. 

Note. — The  who1©  battle  was  originally  intended  to  take  place  about  a  week 
before  it  actually  did.  Heavy  rain,  however,  made  it  impossible  to  begin  before 
the  23rd.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  the  events 
recorded  in  this  chapter.  Secrecy  and  rapidity  of  movement  were  to  be  the  watch- 
words throughout. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    CAPTURE    OF  PAPADOPOLI   ISLAND. 

The  island  of  Papadopoli,  which  formed  the  outpost  line  of  the 
Austrian  defences,  is  some  three  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  about  200  yards  at  the  north-west  corner 
to  2,000  yards  in  the  centre.  Its  exact  size  is  always  impossible 
to  define,  as  the  streams  which  separate  it  from  the  numerous 
adjacent  islands  are  frequently  dried  up  or  diverted  into  other 
channels,  with  the  result  that  no  map  of  the  island  can  be  more  than 
momentarily  correct.  The  eastern  half  of  the  island  was  cultivated 
in  times  of  peace,  and  planted,  like  all  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  vine  trees  and  maize.  The  ruins  of  some  twelve  small  houses 
were  still  standing,  and  served  as  landmarks  of  considerable  value. 
In  the  centre  of  the  island,  running  north-west  to  south-east,  was 
a  fosse  about  three  feet  in  depth  and  ten  feet  in  width,  which  in 
places  looked  almost  like  one  of  the  sunken  roads  so  full  of  dread 
associations  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  Picardy.  What 
it  actually  was  is  a  question  almost  as  much  a  matter  for  specula- 
tion as  the  celebrated  site  referred  to  in  one  of  Demosthenes' 
orations,  which  was  claimed  by  respective  witnesses  as  being — ■ 

(a)  A  watercourse. 
(6)  A  high  road. 

(c)  A  public  drain. 

(d)  An  orchard  (i.e.  ground  dug  for  planting  trees). 

(e)  A  private  burial  ground. 

The  fosse  hi  question  certainly  fulfilled  all  five  functions  at  different 
times  in  its  history,  and,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  it 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  on  the  island.  The  whole 
of  the  island  was  quite  flat  and  thickly  overgrown  with  low-lying 
scrub  which  afforded  quite  good  cover  in  daylight,  provided  one 
lay  quiet,  but  made  keeping  touch  and  directing  by  night  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.  All  round  the  island,  and  in  places  in  the 
middle  of  it,  were  stretches  of  sand  and  gravel  which  were  under 
water  when  the  river  was  in  flood. 
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The  island  was  defended  by  two  main  lines  of  trenches  dug  as 
deep  as  the  soil  would  allow,  which,  in  most  cases,  was  three  to  four 
feet,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  low  hutches  in  the  background, 
which  formed  the  dug-outs  for  the  garrison.  The  front  line  ran 
along  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  support 
line  roughly  across  the  centre.  Numerous  machine-gun  positions 
and  trench-mortar  emplacements  combined  to  make  it  a  very 
strong  defensive  position,  whilst  in  places  there  were  quite  formid- 
able belts  of  barbed  wire,  thickly  overgrown  with  long  grass  and 
rushes.  Intelligence  reports  before  the  battle  stated  that  the 
garrison  consisted  of  three  companies,1  which  might  at  any  time 
have  been  reinforced  from  the  mainland  by  any  of  the  footbridges 
which  spanned  the  northern  streams.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
river  on  the  northern  side  was  quite  easily  fordable  at  the  date 
when  the  attack  was  made,  so  that  though  the  position  was, 
geographically  speaking,  an  island,  it  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  attack,  almost  part  of  the  mainland  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

The  streams  which  separate  the  island  of  Papadopoli  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Piave  formed,  at  the  time,  the  main  channel 
of  the  river  and  presented  far  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  an 
attacking  force.  Reconnaissance  of  these  prior  to  the  assault  was 
rendered  extraordinarily  difficult  by  the  flat  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  made  it  quite  impossible  to  erect  observation  posts  any- 
where near  the  water's  edge,  whereas  reconnaissance  by  patrol  at 
night  necessitated,  in  the  deep  channels,  the  use  of  a  boat,  which, 
if  detected,  would  have  given  warning  of  the  impending  attack. 
Italian  watermen  had  been  engaged  in  reconnoitring  these  streams 
for  some  weeks  before  the  battle.  In  addition  to  this,  patrols  of  the 
R.E.  and  2nd  H.A.C.  had  spent  three  very  miserable  nights  trying 
to  find  a  place  where  the  river  was  fordable  prior  to  the  division 
taking  over  the  line.  No  complete  crossing,  however,  to  the 
island  had  been  accomplished  before  the  night  the  attack  took 
pla^e.  The  two  crossings  which  appeared  to  be  most  suitable 
prior  to  the  day  of  the  attack  were — 

1.  From  a  point  near  Salettuol  across  the  island  of  Veneto, 
and  thence  to  the  mainland. 

2.  From  a  point  alout  one  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  this 
across  the  island  of  Cosenza,  and  thence  on  to  the  Lido. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  attack  was  timed  to  start  it  was 
decided  to  use  the  second  of  these  two  crossings  and  then,  a  footing 
on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  island  being  secured,  to  attack 
in  a  ^oath-easterly  direction  across  it.     The  plan  of  crossing  at 

1  This  est  imatc  proved  to  be  quite  wrong.     It  was  ascertained  after  the  capture 
of  the  island  that  fifteen  companies  were  on  it. 
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Salettuol  was  dropped  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  naviga- 
ting the  river  at  that  point,  and  also  because  a  footbridge  had 
been  prepared  for  erection  at  the  Lido  crossing  as  soon  as  the 
north-eastern  half  of  the  island  had  been  secured.  An  addi- 
tional advantage  of  the  plan  adopted  was  that  it  would  have 
the  result  of  attacking  both  lines  of  trenches  simultaneously  from 
the  flank  and  rear,  whereas  the  Salettuol  crossing  would  have 
necessitated  a  frontal  attack  on  two  successive  lines  of  wire  and 
trenches.  The  decision  in  favour  of  this  scheme  of  operations, 
though  aiinoying  at  the  time.1  must  certainly  be  considered  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  success  of  the  subsequent  operations. 

It  was  decided  then  that  the  2nd  H.A.C.  should  attack  both 
lines  of  trenches  simultaneously  from  the  flank,  with  an  attacking 
front  of  two  companies.  The  role  of  the  right  attacking  company 
was  assigned  to  "A"  Company  (Captain  E.  B.  Woollan,  M.C.), 
who  were  to  cross  first,  and  that  of  the  left  to  ';D"  Company 
(Captain  F.  J.  B.  Garrard).  "  C  "  Company  (Captain  M.  B.  Brown) 
was  to  be  in  support,  whilst  three  companies  of  the  1st  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers  were  to  act  as  reserve.  The  objective  was  fixed 
at  a  line  drawn  across  the  centre  of  the  island  running  from  north 
to  south.2  Xo  artillery,  other  than  Italian,  were  to  open  out  before 
the  assault  on  the  mainland  in  ordei  to  conceal  the  presence  of 
the  British  in  the  area. 

Such  in  general  was  the  programme  of  operations  when,  at 
about  5  p.m  on  October  23,  the  2nd  H.A.C.  were  formed  up  outside 
their  billets  at  Ronchi  ready  to  start  on  the  assembly  march.  The 
weather  was  fine,  but  the  sky  was  overcast  and  rain  seemed  not 
improbable.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  assembly  march  and  the 
hours  of  waiting  before  the  attack  commences  are  the  worst  part 
of  any  battle.  It  is  not  in  most  cases  fear  that  obsesses  one,  but 
rather  a  sort  of  nervous  excitement  not  unlike  that  experienced 
by  a  young  footballer  before  the  commencement  of  an  important 
match.  On  this  occasion  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  helped 
considerably  to  relieve  the  tension.  There  was  something  hideous 
and  inhuman  about  a  trench  attack  in  France.  The  mud,  the 
duckboards,  the  dead  horses  one  passed  on  the  way  up,  the  sicken- 
ing bark  and  roar  of  the  guns,  all  combined  to  produce  a  sort  of 

1  Amongst  other  minor  inconveniences  this  necessitated  the  rapid  transfer 
of  the  brigade  dump  from  Salettuol  to  Cosenza,  a  task  most  expeditiously  per- 
formed by  a  party  of  the  2nd  Royal  Warwickshires. 

2  The  obvious  question,  "  What  was  going  to  be  done  with  the  farther  half 
of  the  island  ?  "  we  have  purposely  left  undiscussed  here.  This  half  was  outside 
the  area  of  the  7th  Division,  and  as  such  it  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  work 
for  the  time  being.  The  subsequent  capture  of  the  whole  island  by  the  7th  Division 
was  not  part  of  the  original  plan. 
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uncanny  ellect  which  one  could  only  tolerate  by  suppressing  all 
brooding  on  the  situation.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  situation 
was  quite  different.  For  months  the  firebrands  in  the  battalion 
had  been  spoiling  for  a  fight.  The  guns  were  all  silent,  the  avenues 
of  trees  were  all  decked  in  the  glories  of  their  autumn  foliage. 
Above  all,  the  element  of  adventure  which  was  involved  in  the 
passage  of  the  river,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  fighting  against  an 
enemy  whom  we  had  come  rather  to  despise,1  combined  to  free 
men  from  that  load  of  oppression  which  even  the  stoutest  heart 
had  felt  a  year  ago  on  the  Passchendaele  Ridge.  The  men  were 
out  to  finish  the  war,  to  give  the  Austrians  a  knock-out  blow  for 
all  the  crimes  they  had  committed  since  that  fateful  murder  at 
Serajevo,  and  everyone  felt  that,  though  the  expedition  was  a 
gamble,  the  stakes  were  well  worth  the  risk.  The  assembly  march 
itself  through  the  ruins  of  Maserada,  across  the  straight  road  in 
the  direction  of  Lovadina,  and  across  the  fields,  was  quite  without 
incident.  By  7  p.m.  the  whole  party  had  crossed  the  narrow  foot- 
bridge on  to  the  island  of  Cosenza  and  was  waiting  ready  for  the 
moment  to  embark. 

To  cross  the  stream,  twelve  flat-bottomed  boats,  not  unlike 
gondolas  in  appearance,  had  been  provided  and  concealed  in  the 
brushwood  prior  to  the  assault.  Each  of  these  carried  seven  men, 
exclusive  of  the  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  Italian  watermen 
apiece,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Odini.  At  about  7  p.m.  the 
first  boat  started  off  to  reconnoitre  the  crossing.  The  boat  con- 
tained 2nd-Lt.  E.  H.  Gaud,  M.C.,  M.M.,  and  three  other  ranks 
2nd  H.A.C.,  together  with  Captain  Odini  in  charge  of  the  Italian 
boatmen.  A  successful  crossing  was  made,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
the  boat-load  returned  and  reported  as  follows  : — There  were  three 
main  streams  to  be  crossed,  separated  by  two  shoals  of  sand.  The 
first  stream  was  about  seventy  yards  across  and  unfordable  ;  the 
second  was  about  fifty  yards  across,  and  contained  the  swiftest 
current.  This  also  was  unfordable,  which  meant  dragging  the  boat 
round  the  edge  of  the  first  shoal,  about  fifteen  yards  in  breadth. 
The  third  stream  was  about  one  hundred  yards  across.  Here  the 
current  was  slower,  and  as  the  water  was  only  about  two  feet  deep 
this  part  could  be  forded.  There  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
enemy  had  detected  the  crossing. 

1  The  attitude  of  the  British  soldier  towards  the  Austrian  was  very  different 
from  that  towards  the  Boche.  Raids  on  the  Asiago  Plateau  had  almost  invariably 
produced  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  at  very  slight  cost,  whereas  raids  by  the 
Austrians  were  quite  unknown.  This  fact  made  the  British  look  down  on  the 
Austrians  as  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  it  was  quite  well  realised  that  the  Austrians 
were  the  dupes  of  the  Boche,  and  far  less  animosity  was  felt  against  them  in 
conseq\ience. 
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As  soon  as  this  reconnoitring  party  returned,  the  embarkation 
of  the  assaulting  troops  commenced.  In  all  there  were  six  com- 
panies (three  of  the  2nd  H.A.C.,  three  of  the  1st  R.W.F.)  to 
be  embarked,  and  in  addition,  Battalion  Headquarters  H.A.C.,  two 
sections  of  "  B  "  Company  7th  M.G.C.,  one  bearer  sub-division 
22nd  Field  Ambulance,  and  22nd  Brigade  Trench-Mortar  Battery.1 
The  strength  of  each  company  had  been  fixed  at  100  other  ranks, 
so  that  a  total  of  some  800  all  told  had  to  be  embarked.  A 
beachmaster  had  been  appointed  for  each  side  of  the  river,  whose 
duties  were  to  arrange  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of 
troops,  stores,  transport  and  wounded  across  the  river,  and 
prisoners  of  war.  This  task  had  been  assigned  to  Capt.  D.  M. 
Bluett,  M.C.,  2nd  H.A.C.,  and  Capt.  Davies,  M.C.,  1st  R.W.F., 
on  the  home  beach,  and  Lt.  H.  F.  Kent,  M.C.,  2nd  H.A.C.,  on 
the  island. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  first  two  platoons  of  "A"Company 
2nd  H.A.C.,  under  the  charge  of  2nd-Lt.  S.  E.  L.  Foster,  started 
to  cross  the  river.  As  the  companies  were  bound  to  arrive  some- 
what disorganised  on  the  far  bank,  these  two  platoons  were  in- 
structed to  push  forward  some  200  or  300  yards  along  the  front 
trench  immediately  they  landed  in  order  to  secure  the  crossing 
for  the  main  party.  Absolute  silence  was  to  be  observed  in  this 
operation,  and  the  bayonet  alone  was  to  be  used  to  overcome  resist- 
ance. The  passage  of  the  river  was  safely  accomplished,  except 
by  two  boats,  which  were  swept  down  stream.  The  loss  of  these 
Mas  serious,  as  it  diminished  by  fourteen  the  number  of  the  advance 
party.2  The  remainder  pressed  on  immediately  they  set  foot  on  the 
island.  Small  posts  of  the  enemy  were  soon  encountered  manning  the 
trench.  The  resistance  offered  by  these  was  not  very  formidable, 
and  within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  advance  party  landed, 
twelve  Austrian  prisoners  were  on  their  way  to  the  beach,  the 
remainder  of  the  garrison  having  all  been  bayoneted.  It  was  a 
good  start  and  a  fitting  augury  for  the  fighting  which  was  to  follow. 

The  programme  now  was  that  the  remaining  two  platoons  of 
"  A  "  Company  should  join  up  with  the  advance  party,  and  with 
them  take  up  a  position  facing  east  as  the  right  attacking  company. 
After  this  "  D  "  Company  were  to  come  up  behind  them  and  form 
up  on  their  left,  as  left  attacking  company.     "  C  "  Company,  Avith 

1  This  is  the  total  so  far  as  the  7th  Division  was  concerned.  In  addition,  a 
company  of  the  23rd  Division  was  transported  the  same  evening,  and  helped  to 
garrison  the  island. 

2  These  two  boats  drifted  some  way  down  stream  and  eventually  landed  on 
the  same  bank  from  which  they  had  started.  The  occupants  subsequently  joined 
up  with  parties  which  crossed  later. 
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Battalion  Headquarters,  was  to  be  in  the  centre  as  support  to  either 
or  both,  with  the  1st  R.W.F.  in  reserve.  Before,  however,  this 
difficult  operation  could  be  carried  out,  the  alarm  had  been  given. 
It  appeared  to  come  first  from  the  right  towards  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Four  minutes  later  the  Austrian  S.O.S.,  a  red  rocket 
bursting  into  three  red  fights,  went  up  in  front  of  the  Lido,  whilst 
a  searchlight  started  playing  with  eerie  effect  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Piave.  The  alarm  spread  all  along  the  line,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  fireworks  were  going  off  everywhere. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  the  attacking  troops.  The  home 
beach  was  crowded  with  men  and  boats,  and  everyone  realised 
that  the  surprise,  which  up  till  now  had  been  complete,  was  at  an 
end.  It  was  a  matter  of  minutes  hoAV  long  it  would  be  before  the 
barrage  descended.  How  long  it  actually  was  is  difficult  to  say. 
Time  seems  relative  to  our  feelings,  and  here  seconds  seemed  like 
minutes,  minutes  like  hours.  At  any  rate,  within  five  minutes 
the  barrage  fell,  consisting  mainly  of  shrapnel,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  42  H.E.  Like  most  Austrian  barrages  it  Avas  deadly  accurate. 
This  increased  enormously  the  difficulties  of  embarkation.  Shrapnel 
was  bursting  all  around  and  casualties  began  to  occur.  The  roar 
made  by  the  current  over  the  pebbles,  which  up  till  now  had  been 
our  friend,  as  it  silenced  any  noise  made  in  dragging  the  boats  over 
the  shoals,  made  it  impossible  to  hear  when  the  shells  were  coming. 
The  moon,  too,  turned  traitor  on  us,  and  broke  through  the  clouds. 
The  black  boats  were  silhouetted  against  the  mirror  of  the  river  ; 
the  men  disembarking  on  the  far  side  and  wading  slowly  through 
the  stream  could  clearly  be  discerned  from  the  home  beach.  Within 
a  short  Avhile  machine-gun  bullets  began  to  patter  round  the  beach, 
and  swish  into  the  water,  or  ping  onto  the  stones.  This  was 
probably  the  most  anxious  period  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
night.  A  few  unlucky  shells  might  easily  have  sunk  some  of  the 
boats  and  disorganised  the  whole  expedition. 

Capt.  Odini,  however,  and  his  Italian  pontieri,  ably  backed 
by  Capt.  Bluett  in  charge  of  the  beach,  were  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Only  the  barest  minimum  of  men  and  boats  were  kept 
on  the  beach  at  one  time,  the  rest  being  dotted  about  in  small 
groups  in  the  scrub  and  trenches  behind,  or  wherever  any  natural 
cover  presented  itself.  Later  on  the  searchlight  already  referred 
to  swept  at  intervals  across  the  embarkation  point,  necessitating 
everyone  lying  down  until  its  beams  had  passed  over.  Fortune, 
however,  was  only  pretending  to  have  turned  traitor  on  us,  and 
though  a  fair  number  of  casualties  occurred,  no  boat  received  a 
direct  hit,  and  no  more  boats  were  swept  down  stream  in  the  process 
of  crossing  over.    Thus  all  three  companies  were  approximately 
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in  the  position  decided  upon  at  the  hour  the  main  attack  was  timed 
to  start,  11  p.m. 

There  is  always  a  danger  which  besets  the  careful  historian  of 
battles  in  modern  warfare.  The  more  he  labours  to  present  a  clear 
and  orderly  account  of  the  actual  righting  the  less  he  is  apt  to  succeed 
in  giving  an  impression  of  reality  to  the  men  who  were  actually 
engaged.  Every  modern  battle  is  more  or  less  of  a  confusion  from 
the  moment  the  men  actually  go  "  over  the  top  "  until  the  com- 
panies have  been  sorted  out  and  rearranged  some  hours  later  on 
their  final  objective.  Such  messages  as  do  find  their  way  back  to 
Brigade  or  Battalion  Headquarters  during  this  period  often 
give  a  very  partial  and  misleading  account  of  what  is  actually 
happening,  even  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  situation  has 
not  materially  altered  during  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the  message 
back.  On  this  occasion  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  thick 
nature  of  the  country  made  it  even  more  impossible  than  usual 
to  discover  what  was  taking  place.  A  thick  mist  moreover 
descended  on  the  island  almost  as  soon  as  the  attack  commenced. 
Under  the  circumstances  to  ■'  mop  up  "  all  the  enemy  as  the  advance 
progressed  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  with  the  result  that  the 
attacking  troops  had  frequently  to  turn  about  and  attack  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Small  groups  of  men  made  their  way  slowly 
through  the  scrub  vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  touch  with  the  men 
on  either  flank,  whilst  individuals  who  got  isolated  from  the  parties 
to  which  they  belonged  were  about  as  likely  to  be  shot  at  by  their 
own  men  as  by  the  enemy. 

We  are  convinced  therefore  that  in  a  narrative  of  this  kind  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  really  vivid  picture  of  Avhat  actually  hap- 
pened on  the  night  in  question,  and  the  story  that  follows  must 
be  understood  to  represent  only  the  best  possible  attempt  that 
could  subsequently  be  made  to  disentangle  the  skein  of  the  actual 
operations.  In  order  to  convey  a  true  impression  of  what  was 
happening  at  the  time  one  would  have  to  abandon  altogether  the 
inadequate  medium  of  human  language  and  resort  either  to  im- 
pressionist painting,  which  has  been  well  described  as  "  the  kind  of 
thing  most  artists  prefer  to  leave  on  the  palette,"  or  the  music  of 
the  ultra-modernists  like  Schonberg  which,  except  perhaps  to  the 
cultured  few,  sounds  like  an  attempt  to  describe  on  the  piano  the 
sensations  experienced  during  a  violent  toothache. 

Leaving  aside  therefore  as  impossible  the  attempt  to  describe 
adequately  the  fighting  which  actually  took  place,  we  proceed 
to  narrate,  as  accurately  as  subsequent  investigation  could  reveal, 
the  fortunes  of  the  respective  companies.  On  the  right  "  A  " 
Company,     now     seriously     reduced    in    numbers    by    casualties 
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and  the  loss  of  the  two  boats  at  the  beginning  of  the  operations, 
moved  along  the  main  trench  encountering  occasional  opposition 
from  small  posts  which  were  either  bayoneted  or  taken  prisoners, 
till  about  1  a.m.  they  judged  that  they  had  reached  their  final  ob- 
jective and  halted,  throwing  out  a  covering  party  in  front.  Touch 
Avas  shortly  gained  with  a  company  of  the  1st  R.W.F.,  who 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  operations  ''  mopped  up  "  in  rear, 
whilst  manning  the  trench  as  the  H.A.C.  advanced. 

"  D  "  Company  had  a  more  difficult  task.  Their  left,  which 
was  all  important,  had  no  trench  or  line  to  guide  them,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  became  far  more  confused.  Three  platoons  advanced 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  more  or  less  in  touch  with  "  A  " 
Company  the  whole  way.  The  left  platoon,  however,  mistaking 
a  small  trench  for  the  Fosse,  and  thinking  in  consequence  they  had 
got  too  far  to  the  right,  crossed  a  sandy  stretch  almost  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  mainland  of  the  island,  and  actually  reached 
the  Isola  di  Francia. 

"  C  "  Company,  who  were  ordered  up  to  support  this  platoon, 
with  two  platoons  hi  front  and  two  platoons  in  support,  made 
the  same  mistake.  Two  of  these  platoons  appeared  to  have 
gone  nearly  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Isola  di  Francia,  to  which  on 
discovering  their  mistake  they  returned  with  a  bag  of  some  sixty 
prisoners.  The  remaining  two  platoons,  after  joining  up  with  one 
platoon  of  "D  "  Company  on  the  Isola  di  Francia,  decided  to  make 
a  move  towards  the  centre  of  the  island  where  firing  could  be  heard, 
as  they  rightly  judged  that  they  had  worked  too  far  to  the  left. 
This  party,  under  Cap  tarn  Brown,  with  Battalion  Headquarters 
in  rear,  encountered  a  post  strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy  at  the 
junction  of  the  Fosse  with  the  second  line  of  defence.  The  enemy, 
who  were  completely  surprised,  offered  only  a  slight  resistance  and 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  officers  and  sixty  men,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  despatched  under  escort  to  the  Beachmaster  for 
transport  across  the  river. 

Estimating  that  "  C  "  Company  was  now  approximately  on  its 
final  objective,  Headquarters  under  the  command  of  the  Adjutant, 
Lieut.  R.  Heather,  returned  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  establish 
touch  with  the  1st  R..W.F.  in  reserve.  During  this  operation 
considerable  resistance  was  encountered  from  scattered  posts  of 
the  enemy  who  had  been  missed  in  the  original  advance.  The 
unexpected  direction  of  the  attack  however  took  them  mainly 
by  surprise,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  rounded  up. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  were  in 
quite  a  precarious  position.  Dug  in  as  they  were,  almost  on  the 
water's  edge,  they  were  faced  by  quite  a  large  party  of  the  Austrians 
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•u  ho  periodically  fired  Verey  lights  over  their  heads  into  the  water 
beyond  and  sniped  at  any  figures  who  were  silhouetted  against 
them.  For  all  they  knew  the  party  might  be  completely  cut  off 
and  counter-attacked  by  superior  numbers,  with  nothing  but  the 
river  behind  them.  The  Padre  of  the  H.A.C.,  Rev.  T.  L.  T.  Fisher, 
M.C.,1  worked  round  the  water's  edge  to  get  touch  with  the  R.W.F. 
and  explain  the  predicament.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
Captain  R.  M.  Stevens,  M.C,  O.C.  "A"  Company  1st  R.W.F., 
was  engaged  in  arranging  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy  in  front  of 
them,  when  Lt.-Col.  O'Connor  with  some  twentj^  men  came  across 
from  the  north  of  the  island. 

A  regular  drive  was  now  instituted.  It  Mas  just  like  putting 
hounds  through  cover.  Pte.  W.  Jones,  M.M.,  2nd  H.A.C.,  about 
5ft.  3  hi.  in  height,  brought  in  an  enormous  great  Austrian  officer, 
and  ^as  so  excited  with  his  prize  that  he  instantly  emptied  the 
Austrian's  revolver,  nearly  blowing  off  his  C.O.'s  foot  in  so  doing. 
The  whole  party  of  the  enemy  soon  threw  up  their  hands.  One 
officer  captured  on  this  occasion  was  most  interested  to  know 
whether  Ave  Mere  Americans,  which  shows  how  well  the  presence 
of  the  British  in  the  area  had  been  concealed  from  the  enemy. 

The  operation  Mas  iiomt  practically  at  an  end,  and  about  5  a.m. 
it  Avas  ascertained  that  the  position  held  roughly  corresponded  to 
the  objective  originally  decided  upon.  A  message  to  this  effect 
was  despatched  by  runner  to  the  Beachmaster  and  telephoned  on 
by  him  to  Brigade  Headquarters. 

In  all  nearly  300  prisoners,  including  seven  officers,  had  been 
captured,  together  with  a  numerous  supply  of  machine-guns.  The 
prisoners  belonged  to  the  137th  Regiment  7th  Hungarian  Division. 

The  part  played  by  the  1st  R.W.F.  in  this  ojjeration,  though 
not  equally  conspicuous,  Mas  none  the  less  creditable.  Crossing 
as  they  did  after  the  H.A.C.  they  experienced  even  more  of  the 
barrage,  as  it  increased  rather  than  diminished  as  the  night  m  ore 
on.  Once  safely  landed  on  the  island,  they  advanced  across  it 
behind  the  2nd  H.A.C.  in  battle  formation,  two  companies 
being  in  front,  and  one,  with  Battalion  Headquarters  under  the 
command  of  Major  L.  A.  Alston,  M.C,  in  reserve.  This  advance 
across  the  island  proved  to  be  most  useful.  It  was  inevitable 
that  odd  posts  of  the  enemy  should  have  been  missed  in  a  battle 

1  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  throughout  the  operations  narrated  in  this  book 
almost  every  chaplain,  except  those  who  had  only  just  joined  the  Division,  re- 
mained with  the  units  to  which  they  were  attached.  There  was  no  idea  of  their 
remaining  behind  with  the  surplus  kit,  or  any  nonsense  of  that  kind.  They  shared 
the  lot  of  the  men  they  ministered  to,  and  in  several  cases  C.O.'s  spoke  most 
gratefully  of  the  encouragement  their  presence  in  the  battle  had  accorded. 
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like  this,  and  these,  which  might  otherwise  have  given  consider- 
able trouble,  were  mostly  "  mopped  up  "  by  the  1st  R.W.F. 

Touch  was  gained  at  intervals  with  the  2nd  H.A.C.,  and  when 
the  work  of  consolidating  began  they  took  up  a  strong  position 
in  support  to  them  on  their  left  flank,  to  help  in  repelling  any 
counter-attack  which  might  materialise.  "  D  "  Company,  with  a 
defensive  flank  thrown  back  on  the  left,  protected  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  including  the  Isola  di  Francia,  whilst  "  B  "  Company 
and  "A"  Company  occupied  the  trenches.  The  whole  position 
therefore  when  dawn  broke  on  the  morning  of  October  25  was  some- 
thing like  a  square. 

The  task  of  evacuating  the  wounded  had  jn'oceeded  quite 
smoothly  despite  the  difficulties  involved.  The  M.O.'s  of 
the  H.A.C.  (Capt.  D.  Martin,  R.A.M.C.)  and  R.W.F.  (Capt.  W. 
Eidinow,  R.A.M.C.)  advanced  over  the  island  in  rear  of  the  com- 
panies, dressing  all  the  wounded  that  they  came  across.  A  bearer 
sub-division  of  the  22nd  F.A.  (Lt.-Col.  C.  W.  Bowie)  with  two  Medical 
Officers  in  charge  crossed  successfully  behind  the  1st  R.W.F.,  each 
bearer  having  with  him  a  stretcher,  a  blanket  and  surgical  dressing. 
The  cases  to  be  dealt  with  were  successfully  transported  hi  the  re- 
turning boats  across  the  river  to  the  forward  A.D.S.,  which  was  in 
the  trench  on  the  mainland.  This  difficult  task  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  gallant  action  of  20654  Pte.  J.  Cassel,  22nd 
Field  Ambulance,  who  organised  the  transference  of  the  wounded 
from  boat  to  boat  in  mid-stream  under  heavy  shell-fire.1  The 
acting  D.A.D.M.S.,  Major  H.  Maltby,  flitted  all  around  super- 
vising the  smooth  running  of  the  organisation. 

As  soon  as  daylight  arrived  a  search  was  organised  of  the 
whole  captured  portion  of  the  island  to  round  up  any  posts  of  the 
enemy  which  had  been  missed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Various 
parties  were  encountered.  One,  of  some  seventy  Austrians  who 
had  collected  at  the  N. W.  end  of  the  Fosse,  offered  considerable  oppo- 
sition till  late  in  the  afternoon.  A  section  of  machine-gunners 
under  the  leadership  of  Lieut.  J.  Hamilton,  7th  M.G.C.,  rendered 
considerable  assistance  in  overcoming  this,  and  in  all  nearly 
100  additional  prisoners  were  rounded  up  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  day  as  a  whole  (24th)  was  not  a  pleasant  experience  for 
the  troops  on  the  island.  The  aftermath  of  a  battle  seldom  is, 
and  in  this  case  there  were  various  additional  causes  of  discomfort. 
In  the  first  place  the  captured  part  of  the  island  was  subjected  to 

1  From  the  forward  A.D.S.  they  were  transferred  to  the  Advanced  Dressing 
Station  at  Lovadina,  where  they  were  passed  on  to  the  Advanced  Operating 
Centre  at  Carita,  if  serious,  or  to  the  Corps  slightly  wounded  collecting  post  at 
Limbrago  A  (21st  F.A.,  Lt.-Col.  C.  Moxy). 
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very  heavy  shell-fire1  to  which  only  slight  retaliation  or  counter- 
battery  work  was  possible,  as  orders  had  been  issued  that  no  British 
artillery  were  to  open  fire  until  the  main  attack.2  Secondly, 
no  adequate  trenches  could  be  dug  to  afford  cover,  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  was  such  that  after  digging  two  or  three  feet  water  level 
was  reached.  The  enemy's  trenches  were  wisely  avoided  as  likely 
to  afford  an  obvious  target  to  their  artillery.  Thirdly,  soon  after 
midday  rain  fell  and  continued  steadily. 

The  rain  gave  rise  to  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs  and  occasioned 
much  anxiety  both  to  the  troops  on  the  island  and  the  Generals. 
In  the  first  place  it  became  obvious  that  the  main  attack  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Piave  would  have  to  be  postponed  till  the  rain 
stopped  and  the  river  fell.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
to  transport  a  whole  brigade  across  onto  the  island  in  boats  with 
the  river  running  as  it  was  then.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued 
postponing  the  main  attack  of  the  91st  and  20th  Brigades 
indefinitely. 

This  meant  that  the  troops  on  the  island  were  left  in  a  pre- 
carious position.  Quite  apart  from  the  possibility  of  the  Austrians 
counter-attacking  them,  either  from  the  uncap tured  part  of  the 
island,  or  the  mainland,  or  both  simultaneously,  there  was  a  decided 
possibility  of  their  being  completely  cut  off  from  the  mainland 
by  the  rise  of  the  river.  Rapid  reinforcement  of  the  island  would 
at  any  time  have  been  impossible  ;  now  it  seemed  that  reinforce- 
ment even  at  night  might  be  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The 
captured  portion  of  the  island  had  to  be  therefore  garrisoned  against 
the  possibility  of  a  siege. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  rendered  all  the  worse  by  the  fact  that 

1  There  was  a  plentiful  leavening  of  gas  shells  amongst  these,  but  there  were 
no  casualties  from  gas.  This  was  yet  another  proof,  if  indeed  further  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  British  gas-mask  affords  complete  protection  from  gas.  For  the 
excellent  use  which  the  men  made  of  this  the  Gas  Officer  (Capt.  R.  R.  Coates)  of 
the  Division  was  largely  responsible.  In  those  weary  months  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau  there  had  been  many  a  pleasant  afternoon  spent  watching  Capt.  Coates 
passing  battalions  through  a  trench  full  of  gas  to  prove  to  them  the  efficiency 
of  their  helmets.  Capt.  Coates  knew  a  wrinkle  or  two  about  the  army,  and  not 
many  men  in  the  Division  escaped  his  censorious  eye.  Even  company-quarter- 
master-sergeants, who  had  issued  hundreds  of  helmets,  without  ever  putting  one 
on  themselves  since  they  had  left  Rouen,  had  all  to  pass  through  the  cloud.  "  Now 
then,  quartermaster-sergeant,  surely  you  know  something  about  gas-helmets,  don't 
you  ?  Come  and  show  them  how  it  is  done.  Now  then,  you  surely  haven't  for- 
gotten how  to  put  the  helmet  on.  No,  no,  no,  don't  put  the  nose-clip  in  your 
mouth,"  etc.  etc.  There  was  much  quiet  humour  derived  from  these  performances 
and  plenty  of  practical  advantage. 

2  On  the  following  day  permission  was  granted  to  call  on  the  Italian  batteries 
for  retaliation,  but  tins  did  not  amount  to  much,  owing  to  most  of  their  guns 
having  been  moved  from  our  front. 
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signal  communication  with  the  island  failed.  Rain  had  silenced 
the  power-buzzer,  the  river  made  a  wire  impossible,  and  the  flat 
nature  of  the  ground  combined  with  the  mist  and  rain  made  the 
lamps  useless  except  at  rare  intervals.  The  only  certain  means  of 
communication  was  by  "  runner,"  but  this  involved  the  extremely 
unpleasant  experience  of  crossing  by  boat  under  machine-gun  fire. 

Apart  from  all  these  problems  there  was  the  question  of  supplies. 
The  troops  on  the  island  had  crossed  with  one  day's  ration  plus 
iron  ration.1  The  day's  ration  was  now  consumed,  so  that  all 
they  had  was  an  iron  ration.  This  made  it  essential  that  rations 
be  sent  over  that  night,  "  flood  or  no  flood."  At  the  same  time 
it  was  decided  to  send  the  two  remaining  companies  of  2nd  H.A.C. 
and  1st  R.W.F.  and  two  more  sections  7th  Bn.  M.G.C.,  to  assist 
in  repelling  any  counter-attacks. 

The  embarkation  point  originally  selected  for  rations  on  this 
night  had  been  Salettuol,  but  in  view  of  the  rise  of  the  river  it  was 
decided  to  trust  once  more  to  the  Cosenza  crossing.  As  luck  would 
have  it  the  ration  parties  were  already  on  their  way  to  Salettuol 
before  the  order  transferring  them  to  the  Isola  Cosenza  reached 
them.  Guides  were  posted  at  the  cross  roads  and  bicycle  orderlies 
despatched  to  find  them.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  the  Staff- 
Captain  at  Brigade  H.Q.  It  sounds  easy  enough  to  find  two 
limbered  wagons  on  a  main  road  about  five  miles  long,  but  the  mass 
of  traffic  on  the  road  at  the  time  was  such  that  it  was  difficult 
to  move  at  all,  let  alone  with  a  bicycle.  Eventually,  however,  the 
ration  party  was  found  and  deflected  to  the  Cosenza  crossing. 

The  beach  was  now  under  pretty  continuous  fire  and  the  river 
was  rising  rapidly.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  although  the 
number  of  boat-loads  to  be  transported  was  less  than  half  what 
had  been  required  the  night  before,  the  time  taken  to  complete  the 
crossing  was  nearly  as  long.  One  boat  capsized  in  mid-stream, 
all  the  occupants  fortunately  being  saved  except  one  corporal 
of  the  1st  R..W.F.  The  remainder  were  successfully  landed  on 
the  island  together  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  bully  beef  and  biscuits. 
For  the  time  being  the  tension  was  relieved. 

The  same  night  two  officers  (Major  Macfarlane  and  Captain 
A.  C.  Cameron,  M.C.)  were  sent  over  from  Divisional  H.Q.  to  convey 
the  unwelcome  news  that  the  main  attack  was  postponed  and 
that  the  garrison  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  being 
cut  off. 

They    had  a  most    adventurous    crossing    and    a    still    more 

1  Additional  rations  had  also  been  sent  over  on  the  night  of  the  attack,  but 
owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  absence  of  landmarks  on  the  island, 
this  reserve  dump  had  not  been  located. 
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adventurous  search  to  find  Battalion  Headquarters  2nd  H.A.C. 
Eventually  they  found  their  destination.  On  setting  back  they 
surveyed  the  river  wistfully  and  discussed  the  chances  of  getting 
across  it.  "  Croyez-vous  que  nous  pouvons  gagner  l'autre  cote  ?  "  the 
pontiere  was  asked.  "  Peut-etre,  probablement  non,"  came  the 
reply  as  they  climbed  into  the  boat. 

The  morning  of  the  25th  was  much  like  the  previous  day  except 
that  the  rain  fortunately  ceased.  A  flutter  of  excitement  was 
caused  just  after  10  o'clock  by  an  Austrian  aeroplane  beins;  brought 
down  by  rifle  fire  from  the  R.W.F.  Nothing  cheers  men  more  than  a 
spectacle  of  this  kind.  If  an  aeroplane  flies  low  over  a  captured  posi- 
tion and  returns  unscathed  the  occupants  know  they  are  spotted  and 
can  rely  on  being  shelled.  If  the  'plane  is  brought  down  they  are 
saved  a  shelling  and  get  a  fine  sj)ectacle  free  of  charge.  The  onlv 
occasion  when  we  have  heard  troops  in  battle  break  into  a 
spontaneous  and  whole-hearted  cheer  was  Avhen  after  a  half -hour's 
single  combat  on  July  20,  1916,  a  German  aeroplane  crashed  behind 
our  lines,  with  the  full  gloiy  of  a  blood-red  sky  in  the  background. 
The  excitement  had  been  so  intense  that  on  both  sides  the  gunners 
had  stopped  firing  to  watch. 

Plans  were  now  made  for  advancing  slightly  the  left  of  the 
line  the  following  evening,  but  before  these  plans  were  carried 
into  effect,  the  Brigade-Major,  Captain  G.  Cumberledge,  M.C., 
arrived  on  the  island,  after  a  perilous  voyage  across  the  river, 
and  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  capture  the  remainder 
of  the  island  prior  to  the  main  attack,  to  enable  the  37th  Italian 
Division  on  the  right  to  cross  over  from  the  Isola  Maggiore  and 
form  up  on  Papadopoli  island  for  the  ensuing  battle.  The  attack 
was  to  be  continued  by  the  H.A.C.  on  a  three-company  front,  with 
one  in  reserve.  To  protect  the  H.A.C.  from  a  flank  attack  the 
R.W.F.  were  to  garrison  the  north  side  of  the  island  as  the  H.A.C. 
advanced,  and  one  company  23rd  Division  were  to  release  "A" 
Company  R.W.F.  for  this  purpose. 

After  the  Brigade-Major  had  left  for  the  island  the  Divisional 
Commander  went  round  to  Brigade  H.Q.  and  ordered  the  whole 
Brigade  onto  the  island.  This  involved  sending  the  remaining 
battalion  of  the  Brigade,  the  2nd  R.  Warwickshires,  and  Brigade 
H.Q.  over  that  evening.  The  island  was  a  very  large  place  and 
the  few  troops  already  on  it  were  now  tired.  This  plan  would 
enable  all  four  companies  of  the  R.W.F.  to  support  the  H.A.C. 
if  necessary.  There  was  very  little  time,  however,  to  arrange  the 
details  for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect. 

In  the  afternoon  the  G.O.C.  22nd  Infantry  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
J.  B.  Steele,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  crossed  over  the  river  to  take 
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up  his  H.Q.  on  the  island.  A  machine-gun  was  turned  on  to  his 
boat  as  he  attempted  to  cross.  One  bullet  curled  round  between 
his  steel  helmet  and  his  head,  and  passed  out  behind  his  neck,  only 
slightly  grazing  his  forehead.  His  boat  was  hit  by  many  bullets, 
one  of  the  boatmen  was  wounded,  and  another  jumped  overboard 
and  was  drowned.  The  boat  circled  round  and  round  and  was 
washed  back  onto  the  home  beach.  General  Steele,  who  had  been 
concussed  by  the  bullet  and  had  to  be  helped  out  of  the  boat, 
refused  to  be  sent  to  hospital,  and  though  he  could  hardly  walk 
insisted  on  making  another  attempt  to  cross.  Eventually  he 
crossed  and  reached  his  Brigade  H.Q.  in  the  Fosse.  This  was  a 
weather-beaten  little  shack  about  the  size  of  a  bathing  machine, 
which  made  no  pretensions  to  keeping  out  rain,  shells,  or  even 
bullets.  In  the  course  of  the  following  night  a  machine-gun  played 
on  the  front  door,  and  the  whole  area  was  subjected  to  heavy 
shell-fire.  On  arrival  at  this  delightful  residence  Gen.  Steele  an- 
nounced that  the  2nd  R.  Warwickshires  were  crossing  over  to  the 
island  that  night,  and  the  plans  for  the  battle  were  readjusted 
accordingly. 

The  order  of  battle  was  now  arranged  as  follows  : — 

"  C"  Coy.  2nd  H.A.C.  on  the  right, 
"  B  "  Coy.  2nd  H.A.C.  in  the  centre. 
"  A  "  Coy.  2nd  H.A.C.  on  the  left. 
"  D  "  Coy.  2nd  H.A.C.  in  support. 

The  R.W.F.  were  to  protect  the  left  flank,1  and  support  the 
H.A.C,  whilst  the  2nd  R.  Warwickshires  were  to  take  over  from 
the  R.W.F.  the  part  of  the  island  already  captured.  The  objective 
was  the  remainder  of  the  island.  As  in  the  previous  battle  there 
would  be  no  assistance  from  artillery.  Zero  hour  was  timed  for 
9.30  p.m. 

Considerably  more  opposition  from  the  enemy  was  met  with  in 
this  attack  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  The  reason  for  this  was 
probably  a  general  consideration  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  is  not  obvious  from  the  map.  The  fact  that  the  two 
main  lines  of  the  Austrian  trenches  were  almost  entirely  in  the  N.E. 
half  of  the  island  suggests  at  first  sight  that  this  was  the  strongest 
part  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  apart  from  the  initial  difficulty 
of  crossing  the  river,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  N.E.  half  of 
the  island,  i.e.  the  part  already  captured,  was  in  many  places  a 
swamp,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  contained  no  houses 

1  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  R.W.F.  should  make  the  assault.  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  reorganising  companies,  etc.,  necessitated  that  the  H.A-C. 
should  carrv  on  in  the  front. 
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Brigade  Headquarters  in  the  Fosse  on  Papadopoli   Island. 
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or  roads  of  any  kind.  The  difficulty  of  capturing  this  had  been 
mainly  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  landing  on  it.  It  was  the  river 
that  was  the  obstacle  rather  than  the  island  itself.  The  inhabitable 
part  of  the  island  was  all  on  the  S.W.  Here  there  were  the  ruins 
of  twelve  smaD  houses,  and  considerable  traces  of  roads.  The 
whole  ground  was  dry,  and  traces  of  its  cultivation  in  peace  time 
were  still  quite  obvious.  Moreover,  though  the  river  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  was  fordable  in  almost  any  part  at  the  time, 
the  main  communication  with  the  north  bank  was  the  system  of 
bridges  which  connected  it  with  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  island. 
The  position  therefore  already  captured  proved  really  only  the 
outpost  defences  of  the  island.  The  main  resistance  was  yet  to  be 
overcome,  and  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  enemy  had  relied  on 
being  able  to  hold  this  S.W.  part  of  the  island  against  all  attacks, 
and  were  determined,  should  it  be  lost,  to  recapture  it  by  a  counter- 
attack. (Provided  they  could  hold  it,  the  British  troops  on  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  island  could  not  hold  out  indefinitely,  as  they 
were  liable  to  be  cut  off  completely  by  a  rapid  rise  of  the  river.) 
These  considerations,  which  are  not  obvious  from  the  map,  or  indeed 
from  anything  except  a  careful  study  of  the  island  itself,  probably 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  resistance  encountered  on  the  night  in 
question  was  more  obstinate  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  fight- 
ing. In  the  attack  on  the  S.W.  half  of  Papadopoli  island  there  were 
few  posts  which  did  not  offer  a  stout  resistance,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  battle  a  vigorous  counter-attack  was  launched,  which  shows 
that  the  enemy  had  a  well-laid  scheme  of  defence,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  out.  It  is  probably  true  to  say  that,  whereas 
the  capture  of  the  first  half  of  the  island  gave  every  prospect  of 
success  for  the  main  battle,  the  failure  of  the  enemy  to  hold  on  to 
the  second  half  of  the  island  on  the  night  of  25th  26th  sealed  his 
fate. 

On  this  occasion  the  task  of  following  the  fortunes  of  each  suc- 
cessive company  is  even  more  hopeless  than  usual,  and  as  this 
narrative  is  not  necessarily  intended  to  square  with  the  pro  forma 
laid  down  in  Field  Service  Regulations,  we  propose  to  abandon 
the  task  altogether,  and  narrate  roughly  what  happened  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  civilian  historian. 

At  nine  o'clock,  i.e.  half  an  hour  before  the  attack  was  timed 
to  start,  the  Austrian  artillery  opened  with  a  fairly  accurate  barrage 
on  the  forming-up  position  of  the  H.A.C.  It  almost  seemed  as 
though  they  knew  that  the  attack  was  coming  off.  Indeed  they 
probably  did.  as  it  was  obvious  to  anj-body  that  we  had  either 
to  advance  or  retire,  and  the  Austrian  by  this  time  knew  the  British 
soldier  well  enough  to  rule  out  the  latter  alternative.     This  barrage 
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rendered  forming  up  correctly,  which  is  so  vital  in  an  attack, 
especially  at  night,  very  difficult.  In  addition  to  the  artillery 
barrage  machine-gun  fire  swept  our  lines,  causing  every  sensible 
person  to  bury  his  nose  in  the  ground. 

At  9.30  p.m.  the  attack  opened,  and  proceeded  for  some  600 
yards  with  little  opposition.  On  reaching  the  houses  a  stout  resist- 
ance was  encountered.  Almost  all  the  posts  put  up  a  stiff  fight, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  darkness  to  mop  up  all 
the  enemy  as  we  advanced,  meant  that  the  attacking  troops  were 
frequently  exposed  to  rifle  or  machine-gun  fire  from  behind. 

The  first  main  opposition  to  be  encountered  was  S.W.  of  C. 
Bassetti,  around  house  IV,  and  to  the  south  of  it.  Here  there 
was  an  island  just  off  the  mainland,  known  as  the  Isola  Inghilterra, 
with  a  small  trench  running  east  and  west  which  outflanked  from 
the  rear  the  attacking  troops.  As  ''  C  "  Company  advanced  on  this 
position,  a  machine-gun  opened  in  front  of  them,  and  another 
from  the  trench  on  the  Isola  Inghilterra.  The  moon  gave  quite 
sufficient  light  to  the  defenders  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and 
for  a  short  while  the  attack  of  this  company  was  held  up. 

Fortunately  Battalion  H.Q.  with  two  Lewis-gun  sections 
were  advancing  close  behind  "C"  Company  on  house  IV.  A  few 
shots  served  to  weaken  the  resolution  of  the  garrison  opposite 
them,  and  one  by  one  they  began  to  hold  up  their  hands  and  sur- 
render. A  convenient  hollow  served  as  a  temporary  collecting 
station,  and  in  all  over  a  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  Mean- 
while "C"  Company  had  despatched  a  platoon  to  deal  with  the 
opposition  on  the  Isola  Inghilterra,  whilst  the  remainder  having 
outflanked  the  enemy  on  the  right  pushed  on  towards  their  ob- 
jective. 

Knowing  nothing  of  Avhat  was  happening  on  the  rest  of  the 
island  at  the  time,  H.Q.  now  decided  to  move  in  a  northerly  direction 
to  find  out.  (There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out  what  is  happening 
in  a  battle,  and  that  is  to  go  and  see.)  A  party  of  fifty  more 
Austrians  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  way  at  house  VII.  What 
exactly  had  happened  on  the  north  of  the  island  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  in  any  case  the  important  thing,  namely  the  placing 
of  posts  on  the  northern  edge  of  it,  had  been  carried  out  by  the 
li.A.C.  and  the  R.W.F.  This  defensive  flank  was  now  extended 
to  a  point  be}rond  house  IX,  the  general  plan  being  to  consolidate 
the  position  already  won,  and  to  mop  up  the  remaining  posts  of 
the  enemy  afterwards. 

At  5.30  a.m.,  after  a  vigorous  bombardment  on  the  north  of 
the  island,  a  strong  counter-attack  developed  both  on  the  R.W.F. 
and  the  H.A.C.     This  attack  was  both  well-timed  and  vigorously 
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carried  out  by  specialty  selected  storm-troops  of  the  7th  Hungarian 
Division.  On  the  left  opposite  "  D  "  and  "  B  "  Companies  R.W.F. 
a  party  of  100  men  with  one  officer  advanced  through  the  river  and 
when  challenged  about  fifty  yards  away  answered  "  Friend."  The 
moon  was  still  shining,  but  it  was  misty  and  far  from  clear,  and 
though  they  were  advancing  from  the  Austrian  main  line,  it  was 
quite  possible  they  would  prove  to  be  a  party  of  the  British  who 
had  got  lost  and  were  coming  in.  Advancing  a  little  farther  they 
broke  out  into  the  cry,  "  Viva  Italia,"  and  then  a  few  paces  farther 
on,  detection  being  no  longer  avoidable,  they  rushed  at  the  R.W.F. 
with  the  kind  of  shout  which  infantry  are  taught  to  make  when 
charging  a  position.  The  fight  lasted  some  forty  minutes  and 
was  vigorously  contested.  It  ended  after  that  time  with  the 
surrender  of  the  Austrian  officer  to  Capt.  Anthony,  O.C.  "  D  " 
Company  R.W.F.,  to  whom  he  subsequently  remarked  that  the 
Austrians  knew  that  the  game  was  up  as  soon  as  they  found  we  were 
not  going  to  be  stopped  by  a  few  machine-guns.  On  being  searched 
this  officer  was  found  to  be  carrying  in  his  boot  a  very  accurate 
map  of  the  whole  defensive  position  of  the  Allies  on  the 
mainland. 

Considerable  assistance  was  rendered  throughout  this  operation 
by  the  company  of  machine-gunners  on  the  island.  In  the  sub- 
sequent fighting  this  battalion  had  little  opportunity  of  showing 
their  worth,  as  apart  from  covering  fire  in  an  advance  on  an  organised 
trench  system,  the  machine-gun  is  primarily  a  weapon  for  defence. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  only  serious  counter-attack  which 
took  place  throughout  the  operations  that  had  to  be  repelled, 
the  machine-gunners  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  and  gave 
an  ample  foretaste  of  what  we  might  expect  from  them  if  occasion 
demanded.  In  particular  one  incident  is  worthy  of  record.  A 
strong  patrol  of  the  enemy  with  a  machine-gun  had  succeeded  in 
passing  unobserved  to  the  back  of  our  left  flank,  when  they  mounted 
their  gun  and  started  firing  on  our  infantry.  Lieut.  J.  Hamilton 
spotting  the  gun  from  the  flash,  immediately  brought  up  two  of  his 
guns  under  Corporal  Bench  to  within  100  yards  of  the  enemy 
and  came  into  action  against  them.  The  result  was  that  the  whole 
Austrian  patrol  was  dispersed,  two  being  killed,  four  wounded, 
and  the  remaining  four  with  the  machine-gun  taken  prisoner. 

Meanwhile  the  H.A.C.  were  being  engaged  in  their  last  main 
fight  on  the  island.  A  counter-attack  on  this  side  had  been  launched 
simultaneously  with  that  on  the  R.W.F.  across  the  system  of 
bridges  which  connected  the  X.E.  corner  of  the  island  with  the 
mainland.  A  number  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in  this  attack  in 
effecting  a  landing  on  the  island  and  there  attacked  the  left  of  "  B  " 
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Company  from  front  and  rear.     Heavy  fighting  ensued  and  "  B  " 
Company  were  placed  in  a  very  dangerous  position. 

Fortunately  a  platoon  and  a  half  of  'k  D  "  Company  were  so 
situated  at  the  time  as  to  be  able  to  render  material  assistance. 
This  party,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  F.  B.  Garrard,  had  been 
despatched  about  an  hour  previously  with  instructions  to  work 
towards  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  island,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  "  C  " 
Company  and  get  in  touch  with  them.  They  had  reached  a  point 
about  500  yards  west  of  C.  Casetta,  when  they  realised,  from  the 
shouting  and  firing  behind  them,  that  "  B  "  Company  were  being 
attacked.  Capt.  Garrard  instantly  decided  to  turn  about  and 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  "  B  "  Company,  whilst  about  the  same 
time  a  platoon  of  "  A  "  Company  from  the  left  came  to  their 
assistance.  A  tough  fight  ensued.  The  enemy,  who  numbered 
about  200,  absolutely  refused  to  surrender,  and  realising  their 
numerical  superiority  even  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  the 
H.A.C.  should  do  so  instead.  "  Wenn  sie  kommen  ohne  gewehr 
wir  werden  sie  nicht  schiessen,"  *  they  shouted.  These  courteous 
overtures  meeting  with  no  response,  except  a  few  extra  magazines 
from  the  Lewis-guns,  the  battle  continued  with  great  intensity. 
Gradually  two  Lewis-guns  were  worked  round  the  flanks.  The 
enemy,  however,  were  excellently  led,  and  every  trace  of  inclination 
to  surrender  was  checked  by  volleys  of  oaths  from  their  officers. 
The  Austrian  officers  were  cursing  so  violently  that  there  seemed 
every  likelihood  that  if  any  of  their  men  tried  to  surrender  they 
would  be  shot  by  their  own  officers  before  they  could  get  across. 
However,  if  they  were  to  be  overcome  one  of  them  had  to  make  a 
start  in  surrendering.  After  about  twenty-five  minutes  one  Austrian 
came  forward,  glancing  quickly  around  like  a  rabbit  intending  to 
bolt.  "  Schnell,  schnell," 2  shouted  Lt.-Col.  O'Connor,  whose 
three  months  spent  in  Berlin  some  ten  years  ago  came  in  very 
useful  on  this  occasion.  At  the  same  time  a  magnificent  bait 
was  held  out  by  Sergt.  Jenkinson,  "  D  "  Company  2nd  H.A.C. 
Collecting  some  ten  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  in  another 
part  of  the  field  he  marched  these  along  in  full  view  of  their  now- 
wavering  companions.  The  inducement  thus  offered,  combined 
with  the  fire  of  the  Lewis-guns,  was  too  much  for  the  garrison,  and 
from  that  point  the  opposition  collapsed.  In  all  110  Austrians 
surrendered,  including  a  battalion  commander  and  two  company 
commanders,  whilst  fifty  Ausfrian  dead  were  counted  on  the 
ground.  The  remainder  escaped  onto  the  mainland.  "  A  good 
fight,"  remarked  Lt.-Col.  O'Connor  to  an  Austrian  officer  as  they 
walked  back.     The  latter  scowled  and  said  nothing. 

1  If  you  come  without  arms,  we  will  not  shoot  you.  2  Quick,  quick. 
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Meanwhile  on  the  south  of  the  island  "C"  Company  had 
cleared  up  the  few  remaining  positions,  encountering  only  slight 
resistance,  and  about  8  a.m.  Lt.-Col.  O'Connor,  the  capture  of  the 
island  being  now  completed,  visited  the  Italian  Commander  on  the 
Isola  Maggiore  and  made  all  arrangements  with  him  for  the 
Italians  taking  over  their  forming-up  positions  on  Papadopoli 
island  at  dusk  the  following  evening. 

It  must  not  of  course  be  assumed  that  because  the  major  part 
of  the  operations  narrated  in  this  chapter  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  H.A.C.. 
any  less  credit  is  therefore  due  to  the  remainder  of  the  Brigade 
who  were  engaged  less  heavily.  At  the  time  the  operations  were 
undertaken,  it  was  considered  quite  possible  that  the  22nd  Brigade 
would  have  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on  the  mainland,  so  that  it 
was  essential  to  keep  as  many  troops  as  possible  fit  and  in  reserve. 
This  consideration  accounts  for  the  fact  that  both  attacks  on  the 
island  were  assigned  to  one  battalion,  whereas  the  2nd  R.  Warwick- 
shires  (Lt.-Col.  J.  Strevens,  M.C.)  had  very  little  fighting  to  do 
throughout  the  operations.  They  had  had  all  the  drudgery  of 
battle,  both  before  and  afterwards,  in  cutting  wire,  forming  dumps, 
and  transporting  stores,  etc.,  and  the  only  reason  they  were  not 
employed  more  in  the  actual  fighting  was  that  they  were  being 
held  in  readiness  for  future  operations.  No  one  at  the  time  could  fore- 
see future  events  with  any  sort  of  certainty,  and  it  was  purely  bad 
luck  to  the  battalion  that  in  the  operations  which  Avere  to  follow 
they  had  little  opportunity  of  adding  to  their  long  list  of  victories. 
In  the  little  fighting  they  did  have  on  the  island  when  the  Austrians 
counter-attacked  they  contributed  considerably  to  driving  the 
enemy  off  by  a  well-directed  barrage  of  Lewis-gun  fire. 

The  capture  of  the  island  being  now  complete,  it  was  justifiable 
to  look  back  on  the  operation  with  considerable  satisfaction.  A 
position  strongly  defended  both  by  nature  and  art  had  been 
captured  by  two  night  operations,  which  owed  their  success  to 
the  determination  of  all  ranks  to  secure  their  final  objectives  at 
all  costs,  and  the  careful  training  they  had  received  in  the  use  of 
the  Lewis-gun.  Xo  barrage  had  been  available,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  our  artillery  were  ordered  not  to  fire  before  the  attack  on  the 
mainland.  In  addition  to  this,  the  troops  on  the  island  had  been 
subjected  to  shell-fire  for  some  sixty  hours,  and  heavy  rain  before 
the  second  attack  started.  In  all  some  600  prisoners  had  been 
taken,  and  careful  estimates  of  the  number  of  enemy  dead  made 
it  pretty  certain  that  they  were  over  100.  All  this  had  been  taken 
at  the  slight  cost  of  about  120  casualties.  In  the  2nd  H.A.C.  one 
officer  and  sixteen  other  ranks  were  killed. 

The  only  similar  operation  in  the  previous  annals  of  British 
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military  history  was  probably  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  storming  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  by  General 
Wolfe  in  front  of  Quebec,  and  though  we  would  not  for  one  moment 
attempt  to  decide  which  of  the  two  tasks  offered  the  more  formidable 
difficulties,  we  are  convinced  that  history  will  assign  no  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  final  chapter  of  this  war  to  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Papadopoli  on  the  two  nights  of  October  22/23  and  24/25, 
1918.  It  more  or  less  assured  the  success  of  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions on  the  north  bank  of  the  Piave,  and  commenced  the  rout 
of  the  Austrians  on  the  plains.  This  in  its  turn  reacted  most 
opportunely  and  favourably  on  the  operations  against  the  Germans 
in  France  and  Belgium.  We  do  not  of  course  wish  to  magnify 
the  comparatively  minor  operations  in  Italy  at  the  expense  of 
the  armies  in  those  countries,  but  it  is  always  worth  while  remember- 
ing that  it  was  the  collapse  of  the  enemy's  morale  which  eventually 
gave  the  Allies  the  victory,  and  that  the  enemy's  morale  first  broke 
definitely  in  one  of  the  most  insignificant  theatres  of  war,  namely 
Macedonia,  and  that  the  panic  thus  engendered  spread  rapidly 
first  to  Turkey,  then  to  Austria,  and  finally  to  the  Hun  himself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Building  of  the  Bridge. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subsequent  operations,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  go  back  in  thought  to  the  morning  of  October  25, 
when  the  second  half  of  the  island  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Assuming  that  this  was  captured  that  night,  the  main 
operation  would  have  to  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
and  the  building  of  a  bridge  from  the  mainland  to  the  island  would 
come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  that  night.  To  have 
built  it  before  would  have  been  fatal,  as  once  built  it  was  bound 
to  be  spotted,  and  once  spotted  it  was  bound  to  be  shelled.  The 
importance  of  this  bridge  in  the  subsequent  operations  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  and  as  the  work  Avas  completed  under  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  difficulty  we  propose  to  deal  with  it  fully. 
There  have  been  various  operations  in  war,  the  success  of  which 
has  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  satisfactory  line  of  communications  in  the  rear.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  war  affords  possibly  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
this  in  modern  warfare,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand 
that  campaign  without  realising  that  Russia  was  paralysed  the  whole 
way  through  by  the  fact  that  she  had  to  transport  and  supply 
her  army  in  the  east  along  4,000  miles  of  a  single  line  of  railway. 
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In  this  war  the  most  noticeable  instance  of  the  same  fact  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  following  up  of  the  German  retirement  in  the 
spring  of  1917,  where  the  operations  of  the  fighting  troops  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  building  of  a  substantial  road  from 
Mailly-Maillet  through  Serre  to  Pusieux  across  some  three  miles 
of  ground  which  was  simply  a  collection  of  enormous  shell-holes 
filled  with  water. 

On  this  occasion  a  bridge  across  the  mam  stream  of  the  Piave. 
which  was  unfordable.  was  essential  not  only  for  following  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  but  also  for  attacking  and  dislodging  him  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Piave.  If  a  bridge  could  not  be  built  to 
enable  the  attacking  troops  to  form  up  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Papadopoli  island  for  this  main  attack,  the  only  alternative  was 
to  transport  them  partly  in  boats  in  the  same  way  as  had  been 
done  when  the  island  was  captured,  and  partly  by  the  use  of  a 
foot-bridge  belonging  to  the  23rd  Division  which  had  been  com- 
menced from  Cosenza  to  the  Lido. 

There  were  two  great  objections  to  the  use  of  boats.  In  the 
first  place  only  sixteen  boats  were  available.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that,  although  any  number  of  these  boats  could  have  been 
built,  they  could  only  be  handled  by  men  who  had  made  a  lifelong 
study  of  the  art  of  navigating  small  boats  across  torrents.  The 
most  experienced  punter  in  Oxford  would  probably  have  upset 
at  once  if  he  tried  to  navigate  a  boat  across  the  Piave.  Now  the 
number  of  these  skilled  Italian  boatmen  was  extremely  limited, 
hence  the  impossibility  of  using  more  boats.  With  only  sixteen 
boats  available  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  two  brigades 
could  be  crossed  in  one  night  and  formed  up  in  the  correct  position 
on  the  far  side  of  the  island.  The  foot-bridge  to  the  Lido,  even 
supposing  it  did  get  completed,  would  be  fully  occupied  by  the 
23rd  Division.  The  difficulty  had  been  foreseen  the  whole  time, 
and  as  stated,  it  had  originally  been  hit  ended  by  the  Divisional 
Commander  that,  in  the  event  of  it  being  impossible  to  transport 
both  the  91st  and  20th  Brigades  on  one  night,  the  role  of  left 
attacking  brigade  would  be  undertaken  by  the  22nd  Brigade,  who 
were  already  on  the  island.  The  possibility,  however,  of  using 
the  22nd  Brigade  for  the  main  attack  had  only  been  seriously 
entertained  at  the  time  when  it  was  expected  that  the  main  battle 
would  follow  immediately  after  the  first  attack  on  the  island.  The 
22nd  Brigade  were  by  this  time  considerably  reduced  by  casualties 
and  very  tired.  The  men  would  have  fought  two  battles,  with 
no  sleep  for  four  nights  and  been  rained  on  and  shelled  at  frequent 
intervals  during  that  period.  It  became  a  matter  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity therefore  to  attack  the  north  bank  with  two  fresh  brigades. 
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Apart  altogether  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  two  brigades 
across  the  river  in  boats,  there  was  the  additional  complication 
that  the  boats  would  be  bound  to  arrive  disorganised  at  the  island, 
especially  if,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  the  crossing  was  shelled. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  reform  boatloads  arriving 
on  the  island  into  companies  and  then  march  then  into  their  forming- 
up  positions  before  zero  hour.  If  a  battle  is  to  be  a  success  it  is 
essential  that  the  attacking  troops  should  be  formed  up  correctly. 
Once  the  show  starts  there  is  bound  to  be  confusion,  but  unless  they 
"kick  off"  in  correct  formation,  nothing  but  a  succession  of  flukes 
can  carry  them  through.  All  the  best  opinion  therefore  was 
unanimous  that  a  bridge  must  be  built  before  the  main  attack  could 
take  place,  and  speed  was  essential  so  as  to  allow  the  enemy  the 
least  possible  time  to  strengthen  his  defences  on  the  mainland. 

Such  in  general  were  the  arguments  for  the  bridge  as  opposed 
to  the  boats.  On  the  other  hand  the  difficulties  of  building  a 
bridge  in  that  stream  Avere  enormous.  As  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  record  in  the  annals  of  British  Military  Engineering  of  making 
a  temporary  bridge  over  any  stream  that  flowed  more  than  five 
knots.  British  pontoons  were  not  designed  for  anything  faster, 
and  no  British  engineer  had  ever  had  any  experience  of  the  work 
required.  The  stream  at  the  time  Avas  floAving  from  8  to  10  knots, 
and  the  C.R.E.  (Lt.-Col.  W.  A.  Kerrich,  M.C.)  Avas  extremely  doubt- 
ful Avhether,  in  the  first  place,  assuming  the  anchors  could  be  laid, 
they  Avould  hold,  and  secondly,  assuming  that  the  pontoons  could 
be  launched,  they  could  live  in  that  torrent.  Some  assistance 
might  be  expected  from  Italian  R.E.,  Avhose  pontoons  were  larger, 
and  Avho  had  had  more  experience  of  Avork  of  this  kind,  but  here 
again  skilled  boatmen  Avere  required  to  navigate  the  pontoons  into 
position,  and  the  number  of  these  Avas  very  limited. 

A  real  problem  therefore  arose.  The  Generals  felt  they  must 
have  the  bridge,  the  R.E.  doubted  very  strongly  their  ability  to 
build  it.  Time  Avas  all  important.  The  main  attack  must  start  on 
the  27th,  i.e.  a  day  following  the  capture  of  the  whole  island,  or  else 
the  enemy  Avould  haATe  time  to  strengthen  the  Bund  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Piave  sufficiently  to  make  the  passage  of  the  northern 
streams  of  the  river  impossible.  On  the  evening  of  October  25 
a  long  conference  Avas  held.  The  difficulties  AAere  all  considered, 
and  the  scales  balanced.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Divisional 
Commander  issued  orders  for  a  bridge  to  be  built  that  night  at  all 
costs,  and  at  the  same  time  notified  the  C.R.E.  that  this  avouIc! 
have  to  be  done  by  his  Field  Companies,  as  the  Italian  boatmen 
were  required  to  take  the  2nd  Royal  Wanvickshires  across  in  boats 
to  assist  the  H.A.C.  and  R.W.F.  in  capturing  the  remainder  of 
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Papadopoli  island.  It  was  a  momentous  decision  and  events 
proved  it  to  be  absolutely  correct. 

Though  the  actual  bridge  could  not  be  commenced  before  the 
night  of  25th/26th  all  possible  preliminary  steps  had  to  be  taken. 
Thus  for  instance  on  the  night  of  the  23rd/24th,  the  night  of  the 
first  attack  on  the  island,  twelve  kedged1  anchors  had  to  be  laid. 
This  task  had  been  completed  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  men 
of  the  54th  Field  Company  R.E. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  this  task  it  is  worth 
following  it  in  detail.  The  spot  selected  for  the  bridgehead  being 
about  300  yards  W.  of  Salettuol,  the  anchors  had  to  be  laid  on 
the  far  side  of  Veneto  island.  This  involved  transporting  twelve 
heavy  anchors  and  cables  across  part  of  the  main  stream.  No 
Italian  boatmen  were  available,  as  they  were  all  required  to  cross 
the  attacking  troops.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  fix  a  cable 
across  and  pull  the  boats  containing  the  anchors  hand  over  hand 
along  this  cable.  In  the  first  place,  however,  one  boat  had  to  be 
navigated  across  and  a  picket  fixed  on  the  far  side.  A  picket  on 
the  home  beach  was  firmly  fixed,  a  boat  was  dragged  to  the  beach, 
and  four  volunteers  were  called  for  to  navigate  it  to  the  far  side. 
These  were  immediately  forthcoming  under  the  charge  of  Sergt. 
J.  Perkins,  54th  Field  Company  R.E.  As  they  were  certain  to 
have  to  wade  for  a  long  time,  and  possibly  to  swim,  they  dressed 
themselves  in  football  shorts  without  puttees.  The  programme 
was  that  two  men  should  punt  the  boat  across,  one  should  try  to 
keep  the  head  of  the  boat  straight,  whilst  the  fourth  paid  out  on  the 
cable  fixed  to  the  home  beach.  Immediately  the  boat  was  launched, 
however,  it  was  swept  down-stream  at  a  tremendous  pace,  the 
weight  of  the  cable  making  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  the  head 
of  the  boat  straight.  The  rope  was  about  250  yards  long,  and  no 
land  was  visible  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  tether.  Mean- 
while the  boat  was  filling  rapidly  and  was  in  imminent  risk  of 
capsizing.  They  decided  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  get  out  and 
chance  being  able  to  stand.  This  proved  to  be  just  possible,  and 
the  boat  was  now  pulled  into  shallower  water  and  dragged  up-stream 
until  roughly  opposite  the  embarkation  point.  The  cable  was  then 
firmly  fixed  by  a  3/2/1  holdfast 2  and  the  boat  pulled  back  hand  over 
hand  onto  the  mainland,  along  this.  By  this  time  the  S.O.S. 
already  referred  to  had  gone  up  and  the  sappers  had  to  carry  out 
the  rest  of  the  job  under  shell-fire.  In  spite  of  this  all  the  anchors 
were  safely  transported  along  the  ferry  thus  established  and  firmly 

1  A  kedged  anchor  is  a  large  anchor  supported  by  a  smaller  one  behind. 

2  A  3/2/1  holdfast  consists  of  3  stakes,  2  stakes,  and  1  stake,  behind  each 
other  and  lashed  together. 
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laid  before  daylight  broke  on  the  far  side  of  Veneto  island.  It 
was  a  fine  bit  of  work.1 

The  anchors  being  laid,  no  further  work  was  possible  for  some 
time,  as  no  bridge  could  be  erected  until  the  rest  of  the  island  had 
been  captured.  The  work  of  getting  the  pontoons  into  position 
from  these  anchorages  appeared  so  difficult  that  it  was  decided 
to  use  the  18th  Italian  Pontooning  Company  to  try  and  bridge 
the  first  gap.  Their  boats  were  larger  and  specially  designed 
to  live  in  floods.  Skilled  boatmen,  however,  were  required  to 
navigate  the  pontoons  into  position.  In  the  hands  of  any  but 
absolute  experts  they  simply  turned  round  and  round  in  the 
current  and  eventually  capsized.  As  already  narrated,  it  was 
decided  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  to  use  the  pontieri  for  ferrying 
across  the  2nd  Royal  Warwickshires,  and  this  meant  that  the  pon- 
toons would  have  to  be  navigated  by  British  R.E.  Sufficient 
Italian  boatmen  had,  however,  been  left  to  bridge  the  first  and 
hardest  part  of  the  stream,  and  before  they  were  taken  away  they 
had  succeeded  in  placing  four  pontoons  in  position  from  Salettuol. 
These  four  pontoons  carried  about  two-thirds  of  the  first  and  main 
stream.  The  remainder  had  to  be  completed  by  the  British. 
Judging  that  his  men  would  not  succeed  in  navigating  the  additional 
pontoons  required  into  position  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
C.R.E.  now  decided  to  bridge  the  remainder  of  the  first  stream 
with  Weldon  trestles,  if  possible.  He  accordingly  lowered  a  man 
from  the  end  of  the  fourth  pontoon  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  stand. 
The  man  could  touch  the  bottom,  but  could  not  keep  his  legs  on  it. 
There  was  just  a  chance  the  trestles  would  hold,  and  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  they  were  launched  into  position.  Thus  by  dawn  on  the 
26th  the  first  main  stream  had  been  successfully  bridged  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Italians  and  the  British,  the  Italians  having 
done  the  hardest  part. 

At  the  same  time  another  pontoon  bridge  had  been  success- 
fully thrown  across  onto  Veneto  island  by  the  British  whilst  the 
Italian  pontieri  were  still  working  on  the  main  bridge.  This 
seemed  quite  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went,  but  at  that  point  a 
considerable  part  of  the  main  current  had  yet  to  be  encountered 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  anchorages  were  not  actually  used.  The  story 
has  been  related  in  detail  in  order  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  R.E.  were 
doing  their  best  to  build  the  bridge  although  they  doubted  it  being  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  how  great  the  difficulties  were.  The  anchors 
for  the  four  Italian  pontoons  which  were  subsequently  used  for  the  bridge  were 
lowered  by  the  Italians  in  the  very  act  of  guiding  the  pontoons  into  their  position  ! 
This  performance,  which  needed  almost  a  miracle  of  skill,  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  British  R.E.,  in  whose  hands  a  pontoon  in  that  stream  was  hardly 
more  manageable  than  a  "  broncho  "  would  be  to  an  untrained  horseman. 
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on  the  far  side  of  Veneto  island,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  second 
bridge  was  not  used  till  two  days  later. 

Reconnaissance  from  the  shoal  to  which  the  combined  pontoon 
and  trestle  bridge  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  was  now  made 
by  the  C.R.E.  with  Major  Clifford,  O.C.  95th  R.E.,  and  Major  B.  K. 
Boulnois,  O.C.  54th  Field  Company  R.E.  The  water  still  looked 
very  deep  and  swift  and  they  felt  very  despondent  about  getting 
across.  With  the  assistance  of  alpenstocks,  however,  it  was  found 
to  be  just  possible  to  wade  across  onto  the  island,  and  a  start  was 
at  once  made  to  complete  the  bridge  by  pontoons. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  accomplish  this  task  without  heavy  casualties  if  the  enemy 
had  spotted  it.  Providence,  however,  had  quite  definitely  taken 
up  the  cause  of  the  Allies  by  this  time,  and  she  never  wavered  in 
her  allegiance  for  one  moment  from  this  time  onwards.  A  thick 
mist  descended  on  the  river,  making  it  quite  impossible  for  an 
aeroplane  to  see  anything,  and  the  whole  bridge  was  completed 
without  any  disturbance  from  the  enemy  at  all  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  26.1  As  time  was  short,  the  latter  and  shallow  part 
was  bridged  by  small  trestles  specially  prepared  beforehand  for 
the  purpose,  narrow  footbridges  being  placed  on  the  trestles  so 
that  troops  could  pass  in  single  file  over  them. 

The  vital  factor  for  the  success  of  the  main  battle  had  thus 
been  achieved.  A  combination  of  good  fortune,  tremendous  hard 
work,  and  resolute  enterprise  had  accomplished  what  at  first  sight 
had  seemed  impossible,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  October  26  it  was 
realised  that,  provided  nothing  untoward  happened,  there  was 
every  prospect  of  the  91st  and  20th  Infantry  Brigades  being  able 
to  cross  dry-shod  to  Papadopoli  island  to  form  up  that  night  for 
the  attack  on  the  following  morning. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Italian  boatmen  in  the  work.  Their  skill  was  perfectly 
uncanny.  At  first  we  doubted  it,  then  we  couldn't  believe  it, 
finally  we  knew  it.  In  their  hands  a  boat  in  that  stream  was  as 
tame  as  a  tabby  cat,  and,  quite  apart  from  the  skill  which  they 
displayed,  their  unremitting  toil  and  courage  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Few  foreigners  have  done  greater  service  to  the  British 
Army  than  did  Captain  Odini  on  the  nights  of  October  23/26, 
and  his  reply  when  C4eneral  Shoubridge  thanked  him  for  his  mag- 
nificent work  is  well  worthy  of  record.  "  My  boatmen,"  he  replied, 
"  say  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  your  soldiers  anywhere." 

Meanwhile,  the  20th  and  91st  Brigades  were  having  anything 
1  In  building  the  bridge  considerable  assistance  was  rendered  by  engineers 
from  the  23rd  Division  and  the  XIV  Corps. 
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but  a  pleasant  time.  On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  October  22 
they  left  their  billets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Treviso  and  Carita 
and  marched  up  to  Maserada  hi  preparation  for  the  main  attack, 
which  was  then  timed  for  the  morning  of  the  2oth.  If  all  went 
well  this  would  enable  them  to  have  a  full  day's  rest  before  starting 
the  assembly  march.  No  billets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maserada 
being  obtainable,  the  two  brigades  bivouacked  amongst  the  vine- 
yards at  the  back  of  the  village.  No  fires  or  lights  were  allowed 
at  night  in  order  to  conceal  their  positions  from  the  enemy 
aeroplanes,  who  had  already  shown  their  teeth  by  bombing  Treviso 
the  night  before. 

The  following  morning  the  Italian  bivouacs  in  which  they 
had  been  sleeping  were  struck  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
detected  by  the  enemy.  At  about  midday  rain  came  down  hi 
torrents  and  continued  steadily  all  the  afternoon.  There  was 
nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to  do,  and  it  was  a  most  gloomy  time  for 
everyone  concerned. 

If  it  had  been  fine  and  warm,  the  time  would  have  passed 
quickly  enough.  Most  of  the  men  would  probably  have  gathered 
into  small  groups,  whence  would  emerge  the  well-known  sounds  : 
"  'Ousy  !  'Ousy  !  'Ousy  !  Who  saj7s  abuckshee  card  ?  Eyes  down, 
my  lucky  lads.  Twenty-one,  seventeen,  elicketty-cliek,  etc.  (the 
old  man  now  has  another  dip  in  the  lucky  bag),  Kelly's  eye, doctor's 
special,"  etc.  etc.  Presently  from  the  midst  of  the  silent  crowd 
some  lucky  individual,  who  had  started  with  his  ten  centesimi  in 
the  hopes  of  converting  it  into  the  value  of  a  canteen  of  Vino,  comes 
out  with  the  full-throated  cry  of  "  House."  It  is  a  silly  game 
if  you  come  to  analyse  it,  but  still  it  is  very  popular. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  even  this  last  refuge  of  an  idle 
mind  was  impossible.  "House  "is  a  game  which  only  flourishes 
in  really  fine  weather,  when  large  numbers  of  men  can  sit  down 
on  the  grass  round  the  canteen.  Here  there  was  no  dry  grass, 
no  sun,  and  no  canteen.  And  so  there  was  no  "  House."  Even 
cigarettes  were  absolutely  unobtainable,  the  whole  supply  having 
unaccountably  stopped  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  There  was 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  but  to  walk  up  and  down  and  try  to  keep 
warm,  whilst  the  fields  rapidly  changed  from  a  hard  dry  surface, 
first  to  a  slush  and  then  to  a  quagmire. 

As  the  day  wore  on  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  owing 
to  the  rise  of  the  river  operations  would  have  to  be  postponed, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  orders  to  this  effect  were  issued.  (As  a 
matter  of  fact,  before  the  orders  were  received  by  battalions  some 
were  just  falling  in  ready  to  march  up  to  the  island,  whilst  one 
battalion,  the  2nd  Gordons,  was  actually  on  its  way  towards  the 
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river.)  So  the  two  brigades  prepared  to  make  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  a  second  night  a  la  belle  etoile, 
and  the  trusty  old  quartermasters  like  Major  J.  Mackie,  M.C., 
of  the  Gordons,  and  Capt.  F.  W.  Mitchell  of  the  Borders,  did  their 
best  to  make  them  comfortable  by  bringing  up  blankets  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  news. 

Shortly  afterwards  orders  for  the  return  of  the  two  brigades 
to  their  former  billets  were  issued.  But  it  was  now  late  in  the 
evening.  Before  battalions  could  set  out  on  their  long  march, 
the  transport  had  first  to  be  fetched  from  over  five  miles  away, 
to  carry  Lewis-guns  and  the  thousand  and  one  odd  things  like 
bombs,  wire  cutters,  shovels,  which  form  the  "  Christmas  tree  " 
for  infantry  soldiers  going  into  battle.  As  this  would  have  in- 
volved arriving  at  billets  somewhere  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  it  was  decided  to  picnic  once  more  in  the  vineyards  for  the 
night,  and  return  to  billets  the  following  da}'. 

An  Italian  bivouac  sheet,  on  a  respectable  surface  with  a 
fair  amount  of  straw,  would  form  a  comfortable  kennel  for  a 
decent-sized  dog.  When  the  floor  consisted  of  a  soaking  wet 
field,  and  the  bivouac  sheet  itself  was  leaking  the  whole  time,  it 
couldn't  be  considered  an  ideal  residence  for  four  men.  There 
is  only  just  room  for  all  four  to  stretch  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  two  outside  men  are  bound  to  get  drenched.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  surprising  that  few  people  got  any  sleep.  Most 
preferred  to  abandon  altogether  their  claim  to  a  portion  of  that 
dripping  canvas,  and  either  walked  up  and  down  the  whole  night, 
or  wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  waterproof  sheets  as  best  they 
could. 

On  the  following  morning  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  brigades 
where  they  were,  and  the  orders  for  the  return  to  the  billeting 
area  were  accordingly  cancelled.  Assuming  that  all  went  well, 
the  main  battle  would  be  able  to  take  place  on  the  27th,  so  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  marching  the  men  ten  miles  back  to  their 
billets  on  the  25th,  with  a  prospect  of  marching  them  the  same 
distance  back  on  the  26th,  simply  for  the  sake  of  spending  the 
night  of  the  25th /26th  in  billets  which  would  probably  be  bombed. 
Fortunately  on  the  25th  the  rain  stopped  and  the  sun  came  out 
bright  and  warm.  This  was  even  better  than  a  rum  ration.  It 
gave  the  men  a  chance  of  drying  their  sodden  equipment,  and  by 
midday  the  discomforts  of  the  night  before  Avere  forgotten,  and 
everyone  was  smiling  and  happy  again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  these  three  days  and  nights  spent 
amongst  vineyards  at  the  back  of  Maserada  were  a  very  unpleasant 
prelude  to  a  battle,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  they  fulfilled  a 
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very  useful  function.  Influenza  was  carrying  off  victims  in  the 
Division  at  the  rate  of  well  over  fifty  a  day,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
from  the  figures  of  the  men  admitted  to  hospital  that  the  move 
from  billets  to  the  open  air  helped  considerably  to  check  the  plague. 
Germs  don't  like  nights  in  the  open  any  more  than  men  do,  and 
legions  of  them  apparently  decided  that  they  preferred  to  go  hungry 
rather  than  take  up  their  abode  in  the  bodies  of  men  who  led  such 
an  uncomfortable  existence. 

On  the  26th  orders  were  received  that  the  attack  was  to  take 
place  the  following  morning,  and  that  the  two  brigades  would  cross 
over  to  the  island  of  Papadopoli  as  soon  as  darkness  set  in  to  conceal 
their  movements.  About  the  same  time  information  was  received 
that  the  H.A.C.  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  whole  of  the  island, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  R.E.  were  engaged  in 
completing  the  bridge  from  Salettuol  under  cover  of  the  mist,  put 
everyone  in  the  best  of  spirits  for  the  work  that  lay  in  front  of  them. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrange  all  the  details  of  an  assembly 
march  for  a  big  battle.  The  whole  programme  has  to  be  thought 
out  in  the  greatest  detail  so  that  there  may  be  no  congestion  on 
the  roads,  which  might  lead  to  a  few  unlucky  shells  taking  a  heavy 
toll  from  the  attacking  troops.  Tracks  off  the  main  road  have 
to  be  reconnoitred,  tapes  have  to  be  laid,  guides  have  to  be  stationed 
so  that  if  possible  from  the  moment  units  march  off  there  is  no  delay 
until  they  have  arrived  at  their  forming-up  positions.  All  these 
preliminaries  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  success  during  the 
25th  and  26th,  and  the  news  that  the  bridge  was  completed  in  the 
afternoon  justified  the  confident  assurance  that  everything  would 
go  without  a  hitch.  As  twilight  fell  the  six  battalions  fell  in  and 
prepared  to  set  out  for  what  they  instinctively  felt  was  their  last 
battle  in  the  war. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  British  soldier  might  perhaps 
expect  that  he  would  have  been  wondering  chiefly  whether, 
having  served  up  till  now,  he  was  to  be  so  unlucky  as  to  get  hit 
in  these  final  operations.  We  doubt  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether 
this  consideration  entered  into  the  minds  of  any  but  a  very  negligible 
quantity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  as  a  whole  were  tired 
of  inaction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  wished  to  have  a  say 
in  the  final  operations  in  the  war.  In  particular  those  of  them  who 
had  fought  in  France  and  knew  what  the  British  Army  had  endured 
there  throughout  the  year  felt  glad  that  at  last  they  were  going 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  common  work.  Everyone  knew  that 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  Austrian  army  one  British  soldier  was 
worth  at  least  four  Austrians,  and  though  they  were  aware  that 
the  position  to  be  attacked  was  a  strong  one,  most  of  them  had  by 
this  time  learnt  the  alphabet  of  all  warfare,  namely,  that  the  strength 
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of  any  position  depends  much  more  on  the  type  of  men  who  defend 
it  than  on  the  natural  features  of  the  ground.  In  France  the  tiny 
hillock  of  Serre  had  for  nearly  a  year — in  1916 — been  described 
by  the  journalists  as  a  "  fortress,"  whilst  a  position  of  such  tre- 
mendous natural  strength  as  the  Val  d'Assa  on  the  Asiago  Plateau 
had  been  for  some  time  contemplated  by  the  Higher  Command 
as  a  possible  theatre  for  a  successful  attack  on  the  Austrians.  Serre 
undoubtedly  was  a  fortress  in  1916.  But  that  was  simply  because 
the  Boche  was  not  prepared  to  give  it  up.  The  same  was  true  of 
Ypres  and  a  hundred  other  positions.  It  is  not  positions  by  them- 
selves that  make  the  barrier  ;  it  is  men.  These  and  other  consider- 
ations, though  not  perhaps  expressed  by  any  but  a  few,  were  silently 
appreciated  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  two  brigades  who  were  now 
gathering  themselves  together  for  their  last  and  final  leap  at  the 
enemy's  throat. 

The  forming-up  position  was  on  the  far  side  of  Papadopoli 
island,  and  the  front  to  be  attacked  by  the  Division  stretched  from 
Zandonadi  (in  the  left  to  Cimadolmo  on  the  right.  Two  battalions 
were  to  make  the  assault  on  this,  with  tAvo  in  support  and  two  in 
reserve.     In  the  91st  Brigade  the  order  of  battle  was  : 

22nd  Manchesters, 

1st  South  Staff  ordshires, 

2nd  Queens, 

and  in  the  20th  Brigade  : 

2nd  Gordon  Highlanders, 
8th  Devons, 
2nd  Borders. 

The  two  brigades  were  to  cross  the  Salettuol  bridge  a  battalion 
from  each  alternating. 

The  only  danger  that  had  been  foreseen,  which  no  forethought 
could  have  counteracted,  was  that  the  enemy  would  spot  the  bridge 
and  shell  it  during  the  night.  Had  he  done  so,  there  Avould  in- 
evitably have  been  many  casualties,  but  fortunately  the  mist 
had  made  it  impossible  for  aeroplanes  to  be  up  the  whole  day  long, 
and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  on  the  night  in  question,  i.e.  26th /27th, 
the  enemy  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  bridge  at  all. 
The  assembly  march  therefore  was  conducted  with  great  ease. 
There  was  practically  no  shelling  on  the  near  bank  of  the  Piave 
and  none  whatsoever  on  the  bridge.  As  the  troops  crossed  over 
the  pontoons  in  single  file,  and  looked  at  the  water  racing  past 
beneath  them,  they  felt  devoutly  thankful  for  the  ingenuity  which 
had  saved  them  the  necessity  of  having  to  cross  in  boats.  No 
casualties   occurred  until   they  had  crossed   onto  the  island,  and 
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only  one  small  stream,  about  fifteen  yards  across,  had  to  be  waded. 
This  stream  was  annoying  because  it  meant  wet  feet  for  the  night. 

Once  the  battalions  set  foot  on  the  island,  they  were  met  by 
guides  who  had  reconnoitred  the  tracks  to  the  assembly  positions. 
The  task,  however,  of  finding  these  in  that  vast  waste  of  scrub 
and  marsh  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and  the  compass  was  the  only 
reliable  means  of  keeping  direction.  However,  by  about  midnight 
most  battalions  were  approximately  in  their  correct  positions, 
and  had  dug  in  as  deep  as  the  soil  would  allow  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  enemy  artillery.  Picks  and  shovels  were  not  carried 
by  the  infantry  in  this  battle,  as  there  was  a  very  long  way  to  go 
and  it  would  presumably  be  easy  on  the  final  objective  to  find 
a  ditch  as  a  defence  line,  so  that  on  the  island  "  funk-holes  "  had 
to  be  dug  with  entrenching  tools.  The  medical  officer  of  the  Borders 
who  carried  a  shovel  for  sanitary  purposes  found  himself  the  centre 
of  great  popularity. 

At  11.30  p.m.  the  British  guns  gave  tongue  with  a  preliminary 
bombardment  on  the  wire.  This  was  the  first  time  since  we  came 
to  the  area  that  our  artillery  had  opened  up,  and  throughout  the 
operations  of  this  night  and  the  following  day  all  their  shooting 
had  to  be  done  without  observation,  by  map  reading  only,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Field  Survey  Company.  It  reflects  the  highest 
possible  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  artillery  that  under  the  circum- 
stances their  fire  was  so  extremely  accurate.  As  soon  as  our  guns 
opened  the  enemy  retaliated  onto  the  island,  and  every  variety 
of  shell  started  to  fall  all  over  the  place.  It  became  most  decidedly 
unpleasant.  There  was  no  cover  worth  speaking  of,  and  to  complete 
the  discomfort  rain  began  to  fall.  Several  hours  had  yet  to  go 
before  the  attack  was  timed  to  start,  and  there  was  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  but  to  sit  shivering  in  tiny  little  funk-holes  scratched 
out  by  an  entrenching  tool,  and  hope  a  shell  would  not  hit  you. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  casualties  indeed  occurred,  which  is 
to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  island  was  quite  broad, 
and  apart  from  the  fosse  there  was  nothing  to  form  a  particular 
target  for  the  enemy's  artillery.  Shrapnel  and  scrap  iron  fell  about 
all  over  the  place,  but  only  two  or  three  men  were  killed,  and  only 
quite  a  few  were  wounded  during  this  night. 

The  formation  adopted,  apart  from  the  front  line,  was  artillery 
formation,  with  platoons  of  each  company  formed  like  a  diamond. 
Zero  hour  was  fixed  for  6.45  a.m.,  i.e.  just  as  it  was  getting  light, 
but  in  order  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the  enemy  before 
the  assault,  it  had  been  decided  to  start  moving  forward  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  streams  at  5.30  a.m.  Everyone  therefore  sat 
and  shivered  longing  for  5.30  A.M.  to  arrive. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   BATTLE   OF   THE   PI  AVE. 

The  position  to  be  stormed  by  the  Division  on  the  morning  of 
October  27  stretched,  on  the  river  bank,  from  Zandonadi  to 
Cimadolmo,  i.e.  a  frontage  of  some  3,000  yards,  and  the  line  of  attack 
gradually  widened  out  until  it  reached  about  4,000  yards,  stretching 
along  the  Tezze-Rai  road,  which  was  fixed  as  the  final  objective 
for  the  first  day.  This  road  averaged  a  distance  of  some  5,000 
yards  from  the  starting  point.  Thus  the  whole  terrain  to  be 
captured  on  the  first  day  was  an  area  of  some  ten  square  miles, 
which  included  three  large  villages,  S.  Michele-Piave,  Cimadolmo, 
Tezze,  and  several  smaller  ones.  The  whole  country  was  cpjite 
fiat  and  thickly  overgrown  with  vine  trees,  with  farmhouses 
scattered  at  intervals  all  over  it. 

The  main  line  of  defence  consisted  of  a  high  bank,  known  as 
"  the  Bund,"  which  had  been  built  in  times  of  peace  to  contain  the 
river  when  in  flood.  This  Bund,  which  looked  like  a  railway 
embankment,  was  about  ten  feet  high,  and  six  feet  wide  at  the 
top.  The  banks  of  it  were  sloped  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  to  the 
ground,  and  were  quite  smooth  and  overgrown  with  grass.  The 
whole  was  built  of  stones  and  gravel  taken  from  the  river  bed. 
reinforced  wherever  there  was  a  curve  in  it  by  concrete  Malls. 

As  events  proved  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Austrians  had 
made  the  most  of  this  natural  fortress.  Only  in  a  few  places 
had  fire-steps  and  machine-gun  emplacements  been  dug  into  the 
bank  itself,  and  they  seem  to  have  relied  for  holding  it  mainly  on 
strong  belts  of  barbed  wire  in  front,  with  occasional  outposts  in 
small  trenches  and  saps  hidden  in  the  scrub  between  the  Bund  and 
the  river.  Snipers'  posts  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  which  were 
completely  concealed  by  thick  foliage,  gave  them  excellent 
observation. 

At  the  back  of  the  Bund  dug-outs  had  been  built  at  intervals 
of  about  200  yards.  These  presented  on  the  morning  of  the  attack 
a  very  ramshackle  appearance,  the  only  visible  part  of  them  being 
composed  of  felled  trees  overlaid  with  turf.  When  they  came 
to  be  demolished  later  they  all  proved  to  be  built  of  thick  reinforced 
concrete,  capable  of  withstanding  a  direct  hit  by  a  six-inch  howitzer, 
and  were  just  as  strong  as  the  celebrated  Mebus  built  by  the  Germans 
in  the  Hindenburg  Line.  These  dug-outs  had,  however,  one  great 
Aveakness.  There  were  no  machine-gun  positions  in  them,  though 
these  could  easily  have  been  built  by  cutting  through  to  the  face 
of  the  bank,  and  in  consequence  they  simply  served  as  a    safe 
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protection  from  artillery  fire,  and  were  little  more  than  death- 
traps to  the  enemy  who  had  built  them.  As  soon  as  the  barrage 
opened,  Austrians  crowded  into  them  instead  of  manning  the 
bank  to  repel  the  attack,  with  the  result  that  when  the  British 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  dug-outs,  many  were  simply  caught 
like  rats  in  a  trap. 

Between  the  Bund  and  the  river  was  a  stretch  of  scrub  and 
trees  varying  from  20  to  200  yards  in  width,  thickly  covered  with 
barbed  wire,  trenches,  saps,  and  machine-gun  emplacements. 
Fortunately  there  was  at  the  time  a  bank  about  three  feet  high  at  the 
point  where  the  river  touched  this. 

At  the  time  in  question  several  streams  separated  the  Bund 
from  the  island  of  Papadopoli.  In  places  there  were  as  many  as 
six  of  these,  in  no  case  was  there  less  than  two.  The  deepest  and 
swiftest  of  these  was  that  nearest  the  Bund,  which  varied  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  was  flowing  at  the  time  from  six  to  eight 
knots.  A  small  wooden  bridge  which  spanned  this  just  e?st  of 
Cimadolmo  was  destroyed  by  the  Austrians  just  before  the  attack 
started,  but  the  river  was  known  to  be  fordable,  as  several  of  the 
enemy  had  forded  it  on  the  26th  in  their  counter-attack  on  the 
island.  Between  the  farthest  bushes  on  the  island  of  Papadopoli 
which  might  hide  the  attacking  troops,  and  the  Bund  itself,  was 
a  stretch  of  some  200  yards  of  sand  and  gravel,  interspersed  by 
these  streams,  with  absolutely  no  cover  of  any  kind  or  description, 
beyond  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  low  bank  already  referred  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  river  was  dead  ground. 

A  more  ideal  defensive  position  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  find.  The  main  line  of  defence,  the  Bund,  was  perfectly  in- 
destructible by  shell-fire  ;  the  wire  was  in  good  condition  with 
only  a  very  few  gaps  in  it ;  observation  could  be  had  from  the  tops 
of  the  trees  ;  and  above  all  there  was  some  two  hundred  yards  of 
quite  open  country  with  deep  streams  to  be  waded  which  offered 
an  ideal  theatre  for  the  use  of  the  machine-gun,  the  chief  modern 
weapon  of  defence.  The  7th  Battalion  M.G.C.  must  have  smacked 
their  lips  as  they  thought  of  the  chance  the  Austrian  machine- 
gunners  had  had  of  distinguishing  themselves  that  day.  We 
venture  to  assert  that  twelve  concrete  machine-gun  emplacements 
manned  by  stout-hearted  gunners  who  were  prepared  to  die  to 
a  man  at  their  post  would  have  sufficed  on  that  divisional  front 
to  have  held  up  an  army  corps. 

The  only  reason  why  the  attack  could  hope  to  succeed  was  that 
the  morale  of  the  Austrian  army  was  known  to  be  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  Three  considerations  were  responsible  for  this — military,  poli- 
tical, economic — all  of  which  of  course  were  intimately  correlated. 
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As  far  as  the  military  situation  was  concerned,  all  chance  of 
Austria  winning  the  Avar  had  gone  since  her  offensive  on  June  15 
had  ended  in  disaster.  After  that,  her  armies  could  not  hope 
for  anything  better  than  a  draw,  and  if  the  Allies  cared  to  hold  out 
long  enough,  even  this  was  out  of  the  question.  It  does  not 
encourage  a  soldier  to  know  that  he  cannot  hope  to  win. 

Politically  the  Austrian  Empire  was  falling  to  pieces.  The 
aged  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  whose  tragic  family  history,  despite 
the  badness  of  his  rule,  demands  the  tribute  of  a  tear,  had  passed 
away  some  time  ago,  and  his  successor  Karl  proved  to  be  quite 
unable  to  hold  his  crumbling  patrimony  together,  or  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  his  German  ally.  Jealousy  between  the  Hungarian  and 
Austrian  divisions  was  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  Austrian  army, 
and  many  of  the  various  races  which  composed  the  Dual  Monarchy 
were  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  shake  themselves  free  from  the 
tyranny  which  sought  in  vain  to  hold  them  together. 

Economically  Austria  was  on  the  verge  of  famine.  The 
silent  watch  of  the  British  Navy  had  taken  the  heart  out  of  our 
enemy  to  an  extent  which  only  those  who  know  the  importance 
to  a  soldier,  not  only  of  his  own  rations  but  of  the  rations  which 
he  knows  his  wife  and  kiddies  are  getting  at  home,  can  fully 
appreciate.  Bread  in  Vienna  and  the  large  cities  of  Austria  was 
practically  unobtainable  ;  coffee  had  long  since  given  place  through- 
out the  Central  Powers  to  a  sort  of  tasteless  substitute  made  chiefly 
out  of  beans,  which  was  known  as  ersatz  coffee ;  meat,  though  still 
sufficient  in  the  rural  districts,  was  only  to  be  had  outside  the 
army  by  the  very  rich  ;  and  though  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  front  line  troops  of  the  Austrians  were  badly  underfed, 
the  stress  of  economic  conditions  in  the  homes  of  her  soldiery  Avas 
bordering  on  a  state  of  famine.  Economically  Austria  could  not 
have  survived  another  winter,  and  her  soldiers  knew  it. 

These  three  considerations  combined  to  take  the  heart  out  of 
her  troops.  From  a  purely  military  point  of  view  Austria  was 
still  a  very  formidable  adversary.  Her  artillery,  which  included 
many  large  pieces,  was  excellent ;  the  general  equipment  of  her 
army,  though  inferior  to  what  it  was  two  years  ago,  was  still  good. 
As  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  she  easily  had  the  advantage. 
But  guns,  equipment,  numbers,  these  are  not  the  things  that  win 
a  war.  What  matters  above  all  else  is  the  morale  of  the  troops, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  morale,  the  Austrian  army  was  on 
its  last  legs.  Only  sixty  years  before,  Garibaldi,  setting  out  with 
1,000  men  to  conquer  half  Italy,  had  proved  this  for  all  time  to 
the  students  of  military  history,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Italians 
felt  instinctively  that  the  hour  of  their  redemption  was  at  hand. 
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The  sentiments  of  the  six  battalions  of  the  7th  Division  who 
were  to  make  the  attack  were  not  unnaturally  very  different.  To 
them  Italy  was  much  like  France,  Belgium  or  any  other  foreign 
country  ;  it  simply  was  "  not  Blighty."  They  quite  understood 
that  the  area  they  were  now  to  liberate  Avas  Italian,  and  they 
naturally  sympathised  with  the  desire  of  the  Italians  to  reconquer 
it.  But  they  had  never  heard  of  "  Italia  Irredenta  "  and  knew 
nothing  whatsoever  of  Trento  and  Trieste.  The  martyrdom  of 
Cesare  Battiste  1  or  of  Oberdan  was  as  much  Greek  to  them  as  the 
history  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  the  only  reason  which  nine  out  of 
ten  British  soldiers  could  have  given  to  the  question.  What  is 
Italy  fighting  for  ?  would  probably  have  been  that  all  nations  who 
were  not  politically  mad  were  in  league  against  the  Boche.  This 
ignorance  was  most  unfortunate.  He  would  be  a  dull  man  indeed 
whose  heart  felt  no  response  to  the  cry  of  Italy's  unredeemed, 
and  if  the  British  soldiers  had  ever  been  instructed  on  the  subject 
they  would  have  felt  a  far  closer  bond  of  union  with  the  Allies 
in  whose  country  they  were  fighting.  As  it  was,  their  fighting  spirit 
depended  more  on  the  unfathomable  tenacity  of  the  British  race 
and  the  deep-rooted  conviction  that  Germany  and  her  allies  had 
got  to  be  done  down.  But  they  too  had  seen  the  vision  of  the 
rising  sun  on  a  world  that  was  soaked  with  the  blood  of  four  years' 
war,  and  the  determination  to  finish  the  task  out  of  hand  was 
uppermost  in  their  minds.  They  had  had  enough  of  stalemate 
war.     It  was  to  be  avanti  now. 

Such  in  general  was  the  task  with  which  the  7th  Division  was 

1  Cesare  Battiste  was  an  inhabitant  of  Trento.  At  the  time  Trento,  though 
its  population  was  99  per  cent.  Italian,  was  still  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
As  such,  its  inhabitants  were  ordered  by  Austria  to  fight  against  the  land  of  their 
birth.  When  war  broke  out  Battiste  escaped  to  Italy  and  fought  with  great 
valour  against  Austria.  When  in  command  of  a  machine-gun  post  during  an 
Austrian  attack  he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  be  badly  wounded  and  captured. 
The  Austrian  C4overnrnent,  discovering  his  identity,  thereupon  hanged  him  with 
every  refinement  of  cruelty  in  his  native  city  of  Trento.  With  a  folly  typical  of 
an  Austrian  Government  they  photographed  him  on  the  way  to  his  execution 
and  circulated  the  photographs  to  intimidate  his  co-patriots.  A  better  piece 
of  pro-Italian  propaganda  could  hardly  have  been  devised.  No  one  can  look  upon 
that  picture  of  Battiste,  fearless  and  upright,  being  led  to  a  cruel  death  by  pot- 
bellied Austrian  officials,  without  reflecting  that  Battiste  was  a  patriot  whom  all 
men  must  admire  and  that  his  executioners  were  tyrants  and  murderers. 

Oberdan,  the  Italian  patriot  of  Trieste,  met  with  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands 
of  his  Austrian  captors. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  nature  of  Austrian  rule  over  subject  races  might 
have  thought  the  time  had  gone  by  when  a  man  would  be  hanged  for  fighting 
for  his  native  land.  As  it  was  the  number  of  political  executions  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  had  earned  for  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  the  title  in  Italy 
of  "  The  Emperor  of  the  Hanged." 
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confronted  on  the  morning  of  October  27,  with  the  23rd  British 
Division  on  their  left  and  the  37th  Italian  Division  on  their  right. 
One  battalion  from  each  of  the  two  brigades  was  to  make  the  assault, 
the  22nd  Manchesters  (91st  Brigade)  being  on  the  left,  with  the 
2nd  Gordon  Highlanders  (20th  Brigade)  on  the  right.  Behind 
them  were  respectively  the  1st  South  Staffordshires  and  the  8th 
Devons  in  support,  and  the  2nd  Queens  and  2nd  Borders  in  reserve. 
The  assaulting  battalions  were  drawn  up  with  three  companies 
in  line  in  front  and  one  in  support,  the  remaining  battalions  beinij; 
echeloned  in  depth  in  artillery  formation,  each  company  forming 
a  diamond  of  four  platoons. 

The  barrage,  which  consisted  of  the  7th  Divisional  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  S.  C.  Stanley  Clarke, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  supported  by  Corps  artillery  and  Italian  guns,  was 
to  open  at  6.25  a.m.,  twenty  minutes  before  the  attack  was  due 
to  commence.  It  was  timed  to  lift  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  yards  a 
minute,  with  intervals  when  it  rested  on  the  four  successive 
objectives  to  allow  the  infantry  to  reform,  until  it  settled  in  front 
of  the  final  objective  five  hours  seventeen  minutes  after  zero  hour. 
No  previous  registration  had  been  possible  for  this  barrage,  as 
our  guns  had  not  been  allowed  to  fire,  as  observation  was  obtain- 
able. In  order  to  show  the  infantry  the  line  of  our  barrage,  a 
percentage  of  smoke  shells  were  to  be  used,  which  proved  to  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance.1 

In  following  the  course  of  the  battle  it  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  it  into  four  stages,  corresponding  to  the  four  main  obstacles 
to  be  surmounted.     These  were  : — 

(1)  The  river. 

(2)  The  wire  and  the  Bund. 

(3)  The  villages  on  the  river  bank. 

(4)  Tezze  and  the  isolated  farmhouses  on  the  right. 

Punctually  at  5.30  a.m.,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  infantry, 
who  were  shivering  with  cold  and  wet,  got  up  from  their  shallow 
funk-holes  dug  on  the  island,  and  moved  towards  the  edge  of  the 
river.  The  rain  had  stopped  now,  but  it  was  still  dark,  and 
direction  could  only  be  kept  by  compass-bearing,  no  landmarks 
being  in  existence.  Plenty  of  time,  however,  was  allowed,  and  all 
the  units  concerned  kept  their  respective  positions  admirably. 
At  6.25  a.m.,  when  the  barrage  opened  on  the  Bund,  the  dawn  was 
just  breaking,  and  a  faint  blue  mist  hung  over  the  water,  as  the 

1  The  registration  of  the  guns  was  carried  out  by  the  6th  Field  Survey  Company 
R.E.,  whose  admirable  work  received  special  mention  in  Lord  Ca van's  despatch. 
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men,  holding  their  rifles  high  up  to  keep  them   dry.  plunged  into 
the  stream. 

Pip-pip-pip-pip-pip  rattled  the  machine-guns  on  the  far  side, 
whilst  the  bullets  swished  into  the  river  and  ricochetted  off  the 
stones  on  the  water's  edge.  It  was  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  cross 
that  river.  Each  man,  of  course,  had  to  cross  at  the  point  oppo- 
site him.  and  there  was  no  chance  of  looking  around  for  fords, 
and  no  inclination  to  do  so  with  those  bullets  flying  around. 
Ever3rone  grasped  that  the  one  thing  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
wade  through  that  stream,  get  somehow  or  other  through  the 
barbed  wire,  and  climb  up  onto  the  bank  in  front,  toute  de  suite. 
Many  were  the  devices  employed  to  cross  the  deepest  part  of 
the  stream.  Some,  who  were  lucky,  found  themselves  opposite 
a  fairly  shallow  patch  and  got  through  quite  easily  ;  some,  falling 
into  holes,  got  washed  down-stream  and  pulled  out  lower  down  ; 
some  enterprising  individuals  steadied  themselves  by  means  of 
the  Austrian  cable  wires  which  still  ran  onto  the  island  ;  most 
linked  arms  one  with  another,  and  assisted  in  this  way  arrived 
safely  at  the  other  side.  The  smoke  barrage  proved  most  useful 
in  screening  the  infantry  from  view  in  this  crossing,  and  the  low 
bank  at  the  water's  edge  saved  many  a  man  from  death.  Despite 
the  frequent  assertion  to  the  contrary,  we  must  insist  that  very 
few,  if  any,  in  the  7th  Division  were  drowned  in  this  operation, 
though  several  were  undoubtedly  carried  off  their  feet  and  swept 
some  distance  down-stream.1 

The  second  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  wire.  Anyone 
who  surveys  a  thick  belt  of  barbed  wire  must  wonder  how  on 
earth  attacking  troops  do  get  through  it.  To  cavalry  Avire  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  battle,  and  the  importance  of  it  to 
infantry  could  only  adequately  be  gauged  if  someone  was  to 
measure  the  number  of  million  miles  of  it  which  must  have  been 
expended  in  this  war.  It  is  well  worth  while  therefore  considering 
how  hi  point  of  fact  wire  is  surmounted  in  an  attack.  There 
are  five  ways  it  can  be  done  :— 

(1)  By  flattening   it  with    tanks.      Here  we   had    none,    and 

the  river  would  have  prevented  us  using  them  if  we  had. 

(2)  By    blowing    it    all    to  pieces    by    artillery.      This    had 

been  done  at  Mametz  on  July  1,  1916,  but  it  took 
them  two  days'  artillery  bombardment  prior  to  the 
attack  to  do  it,  and  on  this  occasion  the  artillery 
were  not  allowed  to  fire  till  the  night  before. 

1  The  ground  for  this  confident  assertion  is  the  position  where  the  dead  bodies 
were  found.     Scarcely  any  lay  by  the  water's  edge,  and  all  had  been  hit. 
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(3)  By   walking    through    the   gaps   left   by    the   enemy   for 

his  own  purposes.  These  Of  course  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected by  knife-rests,  which  can  be  used  to  block  them 
at  the  last  moment.  On  this  occasion  some  of  these 
gaps  had  not  been  blocked,  as  the  enemy  had  an  outpost 
line  of  saps  and  trenches  just  in  front  of  them,  which 
he  was  holding.  The  trouble  in  a  battle  of  course  is 
to  find  them.  It  is  no  time  to  potter  about  with 
bullets  flying  all  around,  but  if  you  loose  a  battalion 
of  infantry  at  a  line  of  wire  with  gaps  in  it,  they  find 
them  as  quickly  as  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry  will 
get  through  the  only  gap  in  a  thick  fence. 

(4)  By   climbing   over   the  thin  places.     Even  the  best  wire, 

except  that  which  is  put  up  some  miles  behind  the 
line,  usually  has  weak  places  in  it.  It  has  probably 
been  necessary  to  put  it  up  in  the  dark,  with  no  lights 
available.  Talking  is  dangerous  as  it  may  attract  atten- 
tion. Perhaps  a  few  shells  are  falling  around  and  every 
now  and  then  a  machine-gun  sweeps  across  the  area. 
Some  of  the  working  party  are  tired,  and  some  get  the 
wind  up.  Perhaps  the  officer  in  charge  does  not  supervise 
the  work  properly,  etc.  The  result  is  patches  are  left 
where  the  wire  is  thin  and  can  be  crossed  without 
cutting  it. 

In  proof  that  this  is  so,  we  may  be  forgiven  for  stating  that 
despite  the  miles  of  wire  put  up  in  front  of  our  line  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau,  reinforced  after  the  battle  of  June  15,  with  the  few 
gaps  blocked  at  night  by  knife-rests  and  double  sentries,  the  last 
Austrian  deserter  the  7th  Division  took  on  the  Plateau  was  not 
challenged  until  he  reached  the  Boscon  tunnel,  i.e.  100  yards 
behind  our  wire.  This  proves  that  either  the  sentry  was  asleep , 
or  else  the  deserter  climbed  over  the  wire,  and  the  latter  is 
far  more  probable. 

The  wire  in  front  of  the  Bund  was  thick  in  places  and  as  a 
whole  quite  insurmountable,  but  there  were  weak  places.  The 
position  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Piave  was  such  that  the  u ire 
could  have  been  put  up  in  daylight,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for 
weak  places,  but  there  were  several  places  where  the  wire  was 
weak. 

(5)  By  cutting   the  wire,   and   for    this  purpose  infantry   in 

battle  have  to  encumber  their  already  heavy  equip- 
ment with  a  clumsy  but  very  efficient  pair  of  wire-cutters. 
The  difficulty  of  cutting  wire  in  an  attack  of  course  lies 
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in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  tries  to   do  so  probably 
gets  shot  in  the  attempt. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  wire  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Piave  after  the  battle,  but  before  it  had  been  removed,  showed 
that  in  most  places  it  consisted  of  a  double  belt.  The  outside 
belt  consisted  of  straight  strands,  for  the  most  part  unentangled, 
and  therefore  easy  to  cut.  The  inside  belt  where  it  existed, 
which  fortunately  was  not  everywhere,  was  composed  of  very  thick 
spiral  barbed  wire,  which  was  quite  insurmountable.  There  were 
not  many  traces  of  gaps  having  been  cut.  but  it  was  impossible 
to  count  these  as  some  had  been  made  since  the  battle. 

On  this  occasion  some  of  our  men  ran  straight  through  the 
enemy's  own  gaps,  some  climbed  over  weak  places,  whilst  a  few 
cut  gaps  in  places  where  the  Mire  consisted  of  the  unentangled 
strands.  The  task  of  cutting  these  was  rendered  possible  by 
covering  fire  from  our  Lewis-guns,  which  persuaded  the  timid  enemy 
to  keep  their  heads  down  instead  of  getting  up  and  potting. 

With  these  general  preliminaries  as  to  the  way  this  obstacle  was 
overcome  on  the  day  in  question,  we  return  to  narrate  the  fortunes 
of  the  separate  units  during  the  task.  On  the  right  the  2nd  Gordons, 
intermingled  to  some  extent  with  the  8th  Devons,came  under  heavy 
machine-gun  fire,  whilst  a  sniper  at  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree  took  a 
deadly  toll  from  them  as  they  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  sniper 
was  spotted  a  Lewis-gun  was  turned  on  him  and  he  sniped  no  more. 
Losing  no  time  the  wild  women  of  Scotland  swarmed  over  or  through 
the  wire  and  up  onto  the  Bund  beyond,  whereupon  the  terror- 
stricken  enemy,  who  had  never  seen  anything  hi  their  lives  so  awe- 
inspiring  as  a  Gordon  Highlander  charging  with  a  fixed  bayonet 
at  their  stomachs,  held  up  their  hands  and  shouted  "  Camarade." 
Some  of  them  had  been  prepared  to  fire  a  rifle  or  a  machine-gun 
behind  a  belt  of  barbed  wire,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  a 
hand-to-hand  contest  with  bayonets.  Along  the  Bund  that  day 
Austrian  rifies  were  scattered  all  over  the  place,  but  we  cannot 
remember  seeing  one  with  a  bayonet  fixed  on  it. 

On  the  left  the  22nd  Manchester*  came  up  against  some  of 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  wire,  and  for  a  brief  while  were  held  up 
by  it.  The  two  assaulting  companies  had  converged  somewhat  in 
crossing  over  the  stream,  and  several  men  Mere  killed  and  wounded 
at  their  first  attempt  to  get  through  the  Avire.  At  this  point, 
however,  there  was  fortunately  a  small  bank  on  our  side  of  the 
wire  just  high  enough  to  stop  a  bullet.  The  men  lay  under  this 
for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the  remaining  two  companies,  with  Lt.- 
Col.  G.  0.  Ramsbottom,  D.S.O.,  and  the  Adjutant.  Capt.  R.  C. 
White-Cooper,  M.C.,  came  up  from  support,  closely  followed  by  the 
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sniper's  post  on  the  bund. 
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1st  South  Staffordshire;*.  Thanks  to  the  skilful  use  of  covering 
tire  from  Lewis-guns  a  gap  was  now  cut  in  the  wire,  and  led  by 
21390  Regl.-Sergt. -Major  J.  Hargreaves,  M.C.,  the  men  streamed 
through  this  with  a  shout,  turning  right  and  left  immediately 
they  Mere  through  it.  As  on  the  right  the  enemy  now  threw  in 
their  hand.  Many  surrendered,  whilst  the  rest  ran  for  dear  life 
through  the  vines  and  hedges  at  the  back  of  the  Bund. 

This  obstacle  thus  being  successfully  overcome,  the  issue 
of  the  day  was  no  longer  in  doubt.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
time  how  long  it  would  take  to  reduce  the  villages  and  farmhouses 
which  remained  to  be  taken.  If  the  Austrian  couldn't  hold  the 
Bund,  he  couldn't  hold  anything. 

Both  assaulting  battalions,  however,  were  considerably  dis- 
organised, and  needed  reinforcement.  On  the  right  the  8th  Devons 
were  either  already  mixed  up  with  the  Gordons,1  or  came  up  to 
support  them  ;  on  the  left  Lt.-Col.  W.  R.  English  Murphy,  M.C., 
O.C.  1st  South  Staffordshires,  after  a  short  discussion  with  the 
O.C.  of  the  22nd  Manchesters,  definitely  arranged  to  take  over  the 
left  of  the  brigade  front,  and  the  line  was  readjusted  accordingly. 

The  wire  being  crossed  and  the  Bund  captured,  the  next  task 
to  be  accomplished  was  to  move  on  to  the  second  objective  (red 
dotted  line),  which  involved  the  capture  of  the  three  villages  of 
S.  Michele  Piave,  Vendrame,  Cimadolmo.  All  three  villages  had 
been  almost  completely  destroyed  by  shell- fire,  the  only  whole 
building  in  them  being  the  beautiful  little  chapel  of  S.  John  on 
the  east  of  Cimadolmo.2  Very  little  opposition  worth  speaking  of 
was  encountered  hi  this  task.  On  the  left  the  South  Staffordshires 
were  momentarily  delayed  by  a  machine-gun  which  was  firing 
briskly  from  a  ruined  house  near  the  church,  and  a  few  snipers. 
These,  however,  were  quickly  carried  with  a  rush.  Vendrame 
gave  practically  no  difficulty,  and  though  several  of  the  enemy 
were  encountered  in  Cimadolmo  most  of  them  were  indisposed  to 
tight.  A  large  haul  of  prisoners  Avas  taken  near  the  church.  The 
leading  parties  of  the  Gordons  swept  through  it  very  quickly, 
whilst  mixed  parties  mostly  of  the  8th  Devons  rounded  up  the 
prisoners  and  searched   the  houses  and  dug-outs   beneath  them. 

1  The  tendency  in  an  attack  is  always  for  the  supports  to  close  up  on  the 
assaulting  troops.  The  reason  for  this  is  twofold.  First,  the  front  wave  necessarily 
moves  very  slowly  and  the  people  behind  want  to  get  on  ;  secondly,  the  enemy 
barrage  usually  falls  on  the  supports.  Once  they  have  crossed  the  front  line 
of  the  enemy  they  arc  free  from  hostile  shelling  for  some  hours,  as  the  enemy's 
gunners  do  not  know  their  infantry  have  lost  it.  Hence  the  supports  tend  to 
press  on  to  get  inside  the  enemy  barrage. 

2  Only  one  shell,  and  that  obviously,  from  the  direction  it  came,  an  Austrian, 
had  hit  this  chapel. 
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Unlike  French  houses,  nearly  all  of  which  have  cellars,  Italian 
houses,  though  far  more  solidly  built,  very  seldom  do.  This  greatly 
simplifies  the  capture  of  a  village,  but  the  Austrians  had  made 
up  for  this  deficiency  in  places  by  building  dug-outs  beneath  the 
houses,  and  these  all  had  to  be  cleared.  A  smart  piece  of  work 
war  carried  out  by  33350  Pte.  C.  Grigg,  8th  Devons,  who,  finding 
the  advance  through  the  village  held  up  by  machine-guns  in  its 
northern  outskirts,  manoeuvred  a  Lewis-gun  single-handed  round  the 
flank  and  silenced  the  opposition.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  ran  out  of 
the  house  he  ran  round  to  the  back  to  cut  them  off,  with  the  result 
that  fifteen  of  them  were  killed  and  three  machine-guns  captured. 

On  the  right  the  situation  was  somewhat  obscure,  as  we  were 
not  in  touch  with  the  Italians,  and  Lt.-Col.  H.  A.  Ross,  O.C.  2nd 
Gordon  Highlanders,  requested  the  8th  Devons  to  establish  con- 
nection. A  party  of  the  8th  Devons  of  about  three  platoons  in 
strength  accordingly  moved  down  the  bank  in  charge  of  Major 
C.  Pepys,  M.C.,  who  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Lt.-Col.  S.  H. 
Worrall,  D.S.O.,  was  commanding  the  battalion.  After  about  700 
yards  they  found  the  281st  Italian  Infantry  Regiment  and  assisted 
them  to  get  on. 

The  general  situation  therefore  when  the  barrage  rested  on 
the  second  objective  was  very  satisfactory.  As  always  happens 
in  a  battle,  battalions  were  considerably  mixed  up,  but  the  ob- 
jective had  been  gained  at  all  points  by  the  four  leading  battalions, 
and  touch  was  established  with  both  flanks.  Unfortunately  at 
this  point  Lt.-Col.  H.  A.  Ross1  was  killed  and  his  adjutant  severely 
wounded,  so  that  the  Gordons,  who  had  already  lost  two  other 
officers  killed  and  two  more  wounded,  became  somewhat  dis- 
organised.2 

The  advance  from  the  second  objective  to  the  third  (the  blue 
dotted  line),  which  began  at  9.30  a.m.,  proved  to  be  more  difficult, 
especially  on  the  right.  It  would  appear  that  the  front  line  j)ositions 
having  been  captured  we  came  up  against  the  enemy  supports, 
now  reinforced  by  those  Avho  had  fled  back  from  in  front.  Far 
greater  difficulty  was  encountered  by  the  right  (20th)  Brigade 
than  by  the  left  (91st) .  A  glance  at  the  map  explains  the  reason  why. 
Between  St.  Michele  Piave  and  Tezze  there  are  very  few  isolated 
farmhouses,  whereas  on  the  right  of  this  there  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  them,  and  nothing  worth  calling  a  village.  The  so- 
called  village  of  Camminada  consists  of  a  cemetery  and  several 

1  This  was  the  fourth  CO.  of  the  2nd  Gordon  Highlanders  killed  in  battle 
during  this  war. 

2  Later  on  in  the  day  Major  W.  Gordon  oame  up  and  took  over  command 
of  the  battalion. 
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scattered  cottages,  and  the  whole  country  from  Camminada  towards 
Tezze  is  dotted  with  isolated  farmhouses;  one  of  the  numerous 
C.  Paladins  is  almost  a  village  in  itself.  These  farmhouses  gave 
far  more  trouble  than  the  ruined  or  semi-ruined  villages.  The 
artillery  had  frequently  concentrated  on  the  villages,  whereas 
the  farmhouses  being  isolated  and  often  not  marked  on  the  map 
were  almost  all  untouched.  Each  of  them  was  a  small  fortress, 
the  more  vulnerable  parts  having  as  a  rule  been  strongly  reinforced 
with  beams  and  concrete.  Most  were  defended  by  two  or  three 
machine-guns  and  almost  all  were  garrisoned.  The  inaccuracy 
of  the  official  maps  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  C.  Paladin. 
Some  maps  showed  one,  some  two  of  that  name.  There  are  about 
five,  and  one  of  these,  nearly  100  yards  long,  is  almost  a  village 
in  itself. 

It  is  mere  waste  of  lives  to  charge  positions  like  these.  Each 
one  has  to  be  manoeuvred.  Parties  have  to  crawl  round  the  flanks 
and  to  the  rear.  The  whole  attack  needed  to  be  organised  in 
each  case,  and  when  the  assaulting  parties  were  in  the  correct 
position  a  heavy  covering  fire  from  Lewis-guns  opened,  whilst  a  few 
men  rushed  the  building  with  bombs.  All  this  took  time,  leader- 
ship, and  organisation.  The  enemy  were  not  the  least  disposed 
to  give  in  to  a  frontal  attack  of  a  disorganised  nature. 

This  consideration  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
from  the  second  objective  the  91st  Brigade  moved  far  quicker  than 
the  20th.  Only  two  houses  in  the  left  sector  offered  serious 
opposition,  C.  Paolotti  and  C.  Ancilotti.  Of  these  the  more  formid- 
able, C.  Paolotti,  was  right  on  the  barrage  line  of  the  second  ob- 
jective and  received  a  good  pounding  prior  to  the  assault.1  As  soon 
as  the  barrage  lifted  a  party  of  South  Staffordshires  under  8392 
Sergt.  E.  Ballinger,M.M.,  rushed  the  house  and  killed  twelve  of  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  thereupon  withdrew  to  a  small  ditch  behind 
the  house,  where  for  a  brief  while  they  put  up  a  fight.  The  attack 
of  the  91st  Brigade  then  proceeded  without  much  opposition  to 
the  village  of  Tezze,  which  was  cleared  by  the  South  Staffordshires 
after  a  little  desultory  skirmishing,  and  the  battalion  reached  the 
third  objective  (blue  dotted  line),  with  the  Manchesters  on  the 
right. 

A  few  field  guns  were  captured  by  both  battalions  in  this 
operation,  and  the  first  Italian  civilians  were  found  in  the  village 

1  The  extreme  accuracy  of  our  barrage  is  well  proved  by  this.  C.  Paolotti 
was  just  in  front  of  the  red  dotted  line,  where  the  artillery  were  due  to  rest  for 
fifteen  minutes.  The  report  of  the  South  Staffordshires  states  that  they  had 
to  delay  rushing  C.  Paolotti  till  the  barrage  lifted,  and  a  glance  at  the  sketch 
of  it  shows  it  to  have  been  hit  by  two  shells. 
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of  Tezze.  They  were  simply  delighted  to  see  us.  For  one  long 
year  they  had  been  subjected  to  most  abject  misery,  living  on 
nothing  but  polenta  and  a  few  eggs  and  vegetables.  Their  houses 
had  been  either  destroyed  by  shell-fire  or  looted  of  everything  of 
value.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  French  Avomen  liberated 
at  Hulluch  in  September  1915/ this  was  the  first  time  since  Loos 
that  the  7th  Division  had  had  the  privilege  of  finally  liberating 
civilians  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  warm-hearted 
British  soldier,  despite  the  fact  that  his  own  rations  were  very 
uncertain,  was  quick  to  show  his  sympathy  in  the  most  practical 
way. 

On  the  right  the  20th  Infantry  Brigade  set  out  to  attack  the 
many  farmhouses  in  front  of  them.  Some  of  these  attacks  were 
successful,  and  in  particular  one  party  of  the  2nd  Gordons  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  regimental  headquarters.  The  officers  when 
captured  were  most  cheerful.  In  broken  French  they  explained 
that  the  party  had  captured  the  finest  regiment  in  the  Austrian 
army,  to  which  they  received  the  natural  answer  that  they  had 
been  captured  by  the  finest  battalion  in  the  British  Army.  When 
asked  how  the  revolution  in  Austria  was  getting  on  they  smiled 
and  remarked  that  there  was  no  revolution  in  Austria.  There 
was  little  to  eat  and  everyone  was  sick  of  the  war,  that  was  all. 
Another  incident  worthy  of  record  was  the  capture  of  a  howitzer 
battery  by  a  party  led  by  224  Sergt.  J.  Duncan,  2nd  Gordons,  on 
the  left  of  the  brigade  front.  On  an  officer  arriving  on  the  scene 
the  Sergeant  saluted  smartly  and  remarked,  "I  have  twa  civilians 
and  four  howitzers  and  the  civilians  dinna  want  to  gae  back." 

About  the  same  time  the  Adjutant  of  the  2nd  Borders,  Capt. 
R.  G.  Hennessy,  M.C.,  Mho  had  come  up  from  reserve  to  find  out 
what  was  happening,  had  a  sort  of  private  battle  on  his  own,  collect- 
ing all  the  men  around  him  and  storming  one  of  the  farmhouses. 
As 'he  returned  victorious  from  his  battle  someone  remarked  to  him, 
"  Do  you  usually  fight  a  battle  in  a  British  warm  ?  " 

On  nearing  the  line  of  farmhouses  that  borders  the  S.  Polo 
di  Piave-Tezze  road,  very  strong  resistance  was  encountered. 
C.  Paladin  Giovanni,  C.  Paladin  Andrea,  C.  Vital,  and  several 
other  houses  all  bristled  with  machine-guns,  and  the  attacking 
troops  were  for  the  most  part  pretty  disorganised.  A  very  plucky 
and  determined  effort  was  made  by  Lieut.  Pv.  F.  Scott,  8th  Devons, 
who  had  collected  a  miscellaneous  party  of  Devons,  Gordons, 
and  Manchesters  to  reduce  one  of  these  C.  Paladins,  but  the  enemy 
was  not  disposed  to  surrender,  and  of  the  twenty  odd  men  who 
attacked  it,  nearly  half,  including  several  excellent  soldiers  who 
had  been  through  many  battles  in  France,  were  killed.     When 
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the  attack  stopped,  Lieut.  Scott  was  the  only  one  of  those  who 
had  attacked  who  by  some  miracle  escaped  unhurt. 

In  view  of  the  opposition  encountered  and  the  general  dis- 
organisation it  was  accordingly  decided  later  on  in  the  afternoon 
to  stop  the  attack  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  organise  it  properly 
and  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  situation  on  the  right  was  very  uncertain, 
as  the  British  were  some  way  in  advance  of  the  Italians,  and  "  B  " 
Company  of  the  8th  Devons  formed  a  sort  of  defensive  flank  from  a 
point  just  S.W.  of  Camminada  to  C.  Demioni. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  orders  were  accordingly  issued 
to  consolidate  the  line  already  won,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  2nd  Borders  (Lt.-Col.  G.  Darwell,  M.C.)  to  come  up  from 
reserve  and  take  over  the  20th  Brigade  line  that  night.  It  was 
a  most  comforting  sight  to  see  the  Border  Regiment  filing  through 
the  village  of  Cimadolmo  that  afternoon.  They  were  all  quite 
fresh  and  the  battalion  was  well  up  to  strength.  There  is  nothing 
more  cheering  to  troops  who  have  fought  a  day's  battle  to  find 
themselves  relieved  by  a  fresh  and  strong  battalion.  The  relief 
was  carried  out  after  dusk,  and  by  midnight  most  of  the  front 
line  of  the  brigade  had  been  taken  over  by  them.  On  the  left 
the  22nd  Manchester,  who  had  pushed  on  beyond  the  Tezze-S. 
Polo  road,  withdrew  to  the  blue  dotted  line  to  conform  with  the 
situation,  and  four  sections  of  the  7th  M.G.C.  were  posted  at 
Tezze,  Borgo  Zanetti,  and  C.  Ancilotto  to  cover  the  front.  The 
2nd  Queens  meanwhile  had  crossed  the  river,  and  remained  in 
reserve  near  S.  Michele  Piave. 

Great  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  infantry  throughout 
these  operations  by  the  gunners.  All  through  the  barrage  had  been 
exceedingly  accurate,  and  the  number  of  Austrians  found  dead 
by  the  infantry  showed  how  effective  it  had  been.  In  the  afternoon 
H.Q.  22nd  Brigade  R.F.A.,  104th  and  105th  Batteries  crossed  over 
onto  Papadopoli  island  and  came  into  action  covering  the  two 
infantry  brigades. 

It  is  impossible  accurately  to  state  how  many  prisoners  were 
captured  during  the  day,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  Intelligence  Officer  of  the  Division,  Lt.  Morris,  had  all  his  work 
cut  out  to  record  the  names  of  their  units  and  had  little  chance  to 
cross-examine  them  thoroughly.  Prisoners  are  only  worth  having 
when  they  are  the  type  of  men  who  would  otherwise  fight,  and 
as  the  number  of  the  enemy  who  were  prepared  to  fight  was  very 
few,  prisoners  became  very  much  of  a  nuisance.  They  cannot  be 
sent  back  without  escort,  and  the  attacking  troops  had  no  men 
to  spare  for  the  long  distance  back  to  Salettuol.     The  result  was 
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that  parties  of  about  100  prisoners  were  frequently  sent  down 
escorted  by  one  man.  However,  they  followed  quite  tamely, 
doubtless  in  anticipation  of  a  tin  of  bully  beef  at  the  far  end.  For 
them  the  Great  War  was  finished  and  they  were  not  sorry. 

Only  in  one  respect  did  the  prisoners  come  in  useful.  They 
served  to  carry  the  Avounded.  The  R.A.M.C.  were  faced  with  a 
very  difficult  task  in  this  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
solved  it  deserves  the  highest  praise.  From  the  front  line  at  the 
end  of  the  day  to  the  advanced  dressing  station  at  Maserada  was  a 
distance  of  some  six  miles,  and  stretcher  cases  had  all  to  be  carried 
by  hand  this  distance.  Fortunately  there  were  not  many  stretcher 
cases  of  our  own,  but  there  were  quite  a  large  number  of  the  enemy, 
and  these  were  all  treated  in  the  same  way  as  our  own.  Only  those 
who  have  carried  a  stretcher-case  a  long  distance  on  their  shoulders 
know  how  heavy  it  becomes  after  about  half  a  mile  or  so,  and 
though  the  bearer  sections  of  the  Ambulances  had  been  reinforced 
by  150  infantry  taken  from  the  bands,  the  shoemakers,  etc.,  and  all 
the  odd  personnel  of  battalions  who  don't  normally  go  into  battle, 
their  numbers  were  quite  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  cases  in  hand. 
Here  prisoners  came  in  quite  useful.  They  carried  cases  quite 
willingly,  and  their  large  numbers  made  the  bearers'  task  much 
lighter. 

In  addition  to  the  great  distance  patients  had  to  be  carried, 
there  was  another  difficulty.  The  river  had  to  be  forded,  and  this 
task,  which  had  been  hard  in  the  morning,  was  harder  still  for  four 
men  with  a  stretcher  on  their  shoulders.  A  single  false  step  and 
the  patient  would  fall  off  the  stretcher  and  probably  be  drowned. 
The  way  the  difficulty  was  overcome  was  extremely  ingenious. 
A  collecting  station  was  formed  by  the  23rd  F.A.1  (Lt.-Col.  E.  W. 
Vaughan,  M.C.)  under  the  charge  of  Major  0.  D.  Buckley,  M.C., 
near  the  bank,  just  south  of  Cimadolmo.     A  ford  was  then  tested, 

1  The  23rd  Field  Ambulance,  and  indeed  the  whole  Division,  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  at  this  time  in  the  death  of  Father  McGinity,  the  devoted  and  beloved  R.C. 
chaplain  of  the  20th  Brigade.  He  had  started  to  go  up  with  the  bearer  section 
of  the  Ambulance,  but  he  fell  sick  with  influenza  and  died  of  pneumonia  a  few 
days  after.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  never  better  served  than  by  this  beloved 
priest  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  His  devotion  for  men  of  his  own  faith  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  after  the  Austrian  attack  on  the  Plateau  on  June  15, 
he  spent  days  and  nights  in  No  Man's  Land,  blessing  Avith  the  rites  of  their  Church 
the  graves  and  bodies  of  the  Austrian  killed  ;  whilst  his  sympathy  for  those  who 
were  not  of  his  communion  can  be  guessed  from  the  story  of  how  he  once  rode 
a  bicycle  through  a  stiff  barrage  in  order  to  get  a  chit  for  whisky  (which  he  never 
drank  himself)  for  his  mess  signed  by  the  Staff-Captain,  who  was  then  in  the  line. 
After  his  death  it  was  impossible  to  write  to  his  parents.  Like  all  the  members 
of  his  order  he  had  given  up  his  home  and  placed  his  whole  life  and  fortunes  at 
the  service  of  the  Church  which  he  loved. 
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and.  a  fairly  shallow  crossing  having  been  found,  a  stretcher  was 
loaded  with  stones,  and  carried  by  four  men  through  this.  Four 
other  men  steadied  them  through  the  deep  parts  of  the  stream. 
The  journey  proving  possible,  a  second  venture  was  made.  This 
time  an  unwounded  prisoner  was  placed  on  the  stretcher.  After 
these  experiments  the  British  and  Austrian  wounded  were  duly 
carried  across.  Even  so  the  task  was  extremely  arduous.  One 
bearer  squad  of  eight  men  crossed  the  northern  stream  of  the  Piave 
upwards  of  fifty  times  on  October  27  alone.1  Another  collecting 
station  was  then  formed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  island  and  the 
stretcher  cases  carried  across  the  island  in  relays  to  the  A.D.S.  at 
Maserada. 

The  next  most  important  item  to  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded 
after  battle  is  rations,  etc.  Transport  had  been  divided  as  usual 
into  "A"  Echelon,  consisting  of  rations  and  ammunition,  and 
"  B  "  Echelon,  consisting  of  the  rest.  Both  echelons  were  brigaded, 
and  in  this  case,  wheeled  transport  being  impossible  until  a  bridge 
had  been  built  from  the  island  to  Cimadolmo,  "A"  Echelon 
consisted  entirely  of  pack-mules.  About  midday  of  the  27th  these 
crossed  the  Salettuol  bridge  and  made  their  way  towards  the 
north  bank  of  the  Piave.  Donkeys  are  most  perverse  animals, 
and  this  being  an  unusual  occasion  they  discovered  a  new  joke 
to  play  on  their  leaders.  In  the  middle  of  the  deepest  stream,  just 
about  the  point  where  it  became  difficult  for  the  man  leading  them 
to  stand  at  all,  they  frequently  decided  to  have  a  long  drink. 
One  '•  Jock "  was  completely  washed  off  his  feet  during  this 
performance.  Like  a  sensible  fellow  he  was  not  going  to  be 
washed  down-stream,  so  he  hung  on  to  the  reins  till  he  regained 
his  feet.  This  took  some  little  time  and  needed  assistance,  but 
the  donkey,  sublimely  indifferent  to  his  fate,  continued  to  drink 
steadily.  This  peculiarity  of  long-eared  quadrupeds  to  practise 
new  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  army  has  resulted  in  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  science  of  war,  discovered  in  this  battle.  It  is 
contained  in  General  Stanley-Clarke's  "  Xotes  on  lessons  learnt 
during  recent  operations,"  which  runs  as  follows  :  ';  Animals  should 
be  watered  before  crossing  deep  fords." 

In  the   end,  however,  rations   arrived   safely   across,3  despite 

1  These  men  were  : — 

2245  Sergt.  Gripps,  A.  G.  9244  Pte.  Green,  G. 

3955  Pte.  Sims,  T.  H.  60516  Re.  Rodgers,  J. 

1130  Pte.  King,  R,  H.  10196  Pte.  Hannan,  S. 

811  Corpl.  Freeland,  E.  1876  Corpl.  Macdonald,  H. 

2  Two  mule  loads  of  the  Gordons'  went  west.  What  happened  was  that  the 
party  was  shelled  crossing  the  river.  The  mules  stampeded,  with  the  result  that 
the  first  of  the  ration  party  to  reach  the  Gordons  was  one  apathetic  donkey  with 
its  pack  saddle  under  its  belly  and  no  rations  on  it. 
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the  fact  that  both  the  bridge  and  the  island  were  under  fire  from 
long-range  guns  during  the  afternoon.  The  reason  for  this  shelling 
was  that  enemy  aeroplanes  were  up  in  large  flights  during 
the  day  and  obviously  spotted  the  bridge.  They  circled  all  over 
the  battle-field  and  the  captured  villages  in  the  afternoon,  and 
even  had  the  audacity  to  drop  bombs  on  the  large  ground  signal 
"A"  which  the  91st  Brigade  H.Q.  laid  out  in  order  to  ask 
our  aeroplanes  for  ammunition.1  Flying  low  over  the  island  and 
Salettuol  they  obviously  sent  a  wireless  to  an  Austrian  long-range 
battery  to  shell  the  bridge.  Very  accurate  indeed  was  the  map 
reference  they  gave,  and  unpleasantly  accurate  was  the  fire  of  that 
long-range  gun.  It  was  a  gun  of  large  calibre  (about  11  inches), 
and  fired  eighteen  shells  at  the  bridge  at  intervals  of  about  six 
minutes  during  the  afternoon.  Fortunately  neither  then  nor  later 
did  it  actually  hit  the  bridge,  but  it  was  very  close.  One  shell 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  shoal  that  separated  the  trestles 
from  the  second  line  of  pontoons.  It  made  an  enormous  hole  in 
the  soft  sand,  killing  several  horses  which  were  crossing  at  the  time. 
The  bridge  became  a  regular  gauntlet  to  be  run  and  no  one  lingered 
about  it  to  look  at  the  view,  etc.  Traffic  was  going  both  ways  at 
the  time;  rations,  etc.,  going  up  to  the  line  and  Austrian  prisoners 
coming  back  in  batches  from  it.  The  latter  caused  great  confusion 
whenever  a  shell  can  3  over. 

In  the  middle  of  this  entertainment  the  104th  Battery  R.F.A. 
started  to  cross  the  river.  As  the  leading  team  was  crossing  the 
deepest  part  of  the  stream  one  of  these  large  shells  burst  so  close 
to  it  that  the  concussion  hurled  the  two  wheelers  2  into  the  river. 
This  blocked  the  whole  passage,  as  the  rest  of  the  team  could  not 
move.  With  great  presence  of  mind  37096  Sergt.  R.  Brown, 
104th  Battery  R.F.A. ,  jumped  into  the  river  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  head  of  the  riding  wheeler,  which  was  being  submerged 
by  the  weight  of  the  pole,  above  the  water.  Despite  the  fact  that 
three  more  large  shells  fell  very  close  to  him,  he  managed  to  keep 
the  horse's  head  up  long  enough  for  the  driver  to  unhook  the  horses 
from  the  breechings.     The  driver  then  swam  his  horses  to  shore, 

1  The  G9th  Brigade  on  our  left,  commanded  by  General  Beauman,  late  O.C. 
1st  South  Staffordshires,  were  in  need  of  ammunition.  Having  no  ground  signal, 
the  91st  Brigade  lent  them  their  "  A."  This  was  exhibited  by  Brigade  H.Q. 
69th  Brigade  about  12.30  p.m.  The  first  to  spot  it,  however,  was  an  enemy  plane, 
who  accordingly  bombed  the  area.  The  signaller  in  charge  withdrew  it  and 
placed  it  700  yards  east  near  the  91st  Brigade  H.Q.  Later  our  planes  spotted  it 
and  S.A.A.  was  successfully  dropped  by  them  in  cotton  bandoliers  attached  to 
parachutes. 

1  In  any  team  of  six  horses  the  front  pair  are  called  the  "  leaders,"  the  middle 
pair  the  "  centres,"  and  the  pair  nearest  the  vehicle  the  "  wheelers." 
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and  Sergt.  Brown,  fastening  the  breeehings  onto  his  centres,  took 
his  sub-section  safely  across  the  river. 

When  dusk  set  in  the  battalions  in  the  front  line  prepared 
themselves  for  a  counter-attack.  There  were  many  rumours  of 
these  collected  from  prisoners.  Awful  prospects  were  held  out  to 
us.  Three  fresh  battalions  were  reported  by  one  deserter  to  be 
forming  up  to  counter-attack  us  at  one  point.  Xo  one,  however, 
was  much  alarmed.  There  was  some  difference  between  a  counter- 
attack from  the  Austrians  on  October  27.  1918.  and  the  hammer 
blows  which  the  old  Boche  used  to  deliver  late  on  the  day  of  an 
attack,  with  fresh  troops,  on  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  in  1917.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  none  of  the  threatened  attacks  really  materialised, 
and  they  all  fizzled  out  after  a  little  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire, 
whilst  the  firework  display  of  Verey  rights  put  up  by  the  enemy 
outposts  revealed  the  true  state  of  their  nerves.  The  enemy  was 
whacked  and  he  knew  it. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   PASSAGE    OF    THE   MONTICANO. 

On  the  night  of  October  27/28  the  Salettuol  bridge  was  heavily 
bombed.  The  confusion  caused  by  this  can  only  be  understood 
by  those  who  appreciate  the  congestion  of  traffic  on  a  main  road 
in  a  battle.  Here,  in  addition  to  ambulances,  ration  parties, 
ammunition  columns,  etc.,  which  form  part  of  any  battle  traffic, 
there  were  many  pontoon  wagons  which  took  up  a  large  space 
on  the  road. 

There  was  only  one  main  road  most  of  the  way  from  Treviso 
to  Salettuol.  This  was  just  wide  enough  for  a  double  line  of  trans- 
port, and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Northern  Italy,  there  was  a  deep 
ditch  on  either  side  of  the  road.  The  traffic  problem  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Italian  corps  opposite  Nervesa 
not  having  reached  their  objective,  it  had  been  decided  to 
send  the  XVIII  Italian  Corps  over  the  Salettuol  bridge  with 
orders  to  pass  through  the  left  of  the  British  corps  already  across 
tJio  river,  and  attack  the  position  in  a  northerly  direction.  This 
1     *e  number  of  Italian  troops  on  the  road  made  the  congestion  of 

ffic  infinitely  greater.     At  one  time  the  rate  of  progress  on  the 

id  was  one  mile  in  six  hours. 
Xo  fewer  than  100  men  were  employed  in  the  7th  Division 

regulate  this  traffic,  and  the  D.A.P.M.   (Major  W.  Wall,  24th 

mehesters)  worked  day  and  night  to  keep  it  on  the  move.     But 

is  best  efforts  only  met  with  partial  success.     The  result  was  that 
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when  the  Austrian  aeroplanes  came  over,  the  road  leading  to  the 
bridge  was  blocked  by  Italian  infantry,  and  the  casualties  caused 
by  the  bombs  which  fell  among  them  were  terrible.  Some 
fifty  Italians  were  killed  and  about  150  were  admitted  wounded 
into  our  advanced  dressing  station  at  Maserada. 

The  traffic  problem  reached  its  height  the  following  morning, 
28th,  when  the  bridge  broke.  Two  causes  contributed  to  this. 
In  the  first  place  the  strength  of  the  current  had  gradually  under- 
mined the  feet  of  the  trestles,  causing  them  to  sink  in  the  water, 
and  secondly,  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  river  resulted  in  the 
stream  striking  the  pontoons  at  an  acute  angle  instead  of  at  90 
degrees.  The  result  was  that  one  pontoon  and  three  trestles  were 
washed  down-stream,  and  all  traffic  suspended  across  the  river. 

The  task  of  repairing  the  bridge  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty 
and  took  the  whole  day  to  complete.  An  attempt  was  first  made 
by  men  of  the  528th  Field  Company  R.E.  to  navigate  another 
pontoon  into  position  from  Veneto  island.  The  pontoon  whirled 
round  and  round  in  the  stream  and  eventually  capsized.  Two  of 
its  crew  were  washed  down-stream,  the  remainder  were  rescued. 
At  this  juncture  the  enemy  started  once  more  to  shell  the  bridge 
with  long-range  guns.  The  shooting  was  very  accurate,  the  first 
shell  falling  only  ten  yards  beyond  the  bridgehead.  The  R.E., 
however,  carried  on  with  the  work  as  though  nothing  was  happening. 
Meanwhile  the  18th  Italian  Pontooning  Company  was  sent  for,  and 
later  on  in  the  day  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  thirty  yards  down-stream, 
Avhilst  a  second  bridge  was  prepared  by  joining  up  the  bridge  already 
built  onto  Veneto  island  with  Papadopoli. 

In  blissful  ignorance  of  these  misfortunes  behind  the  lines, 
which  were  destined  to  cheat  them  of  their  day's  rations,  the  91st 
and  20th  Infantry  Brigades  were  preparing  to  advance  at  12.30  p.m. 
to  the  Tezze-Rai  road,  known  in  the  terminology  of  the  operations 
as  "  the  green  line."  No  great  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  this 
operation,  which  really  formed  part  of  the  scheme  on  the  previous 
day,  as  there  had  been  plenty  of  time  to  organise  the  attack,  and 
the  troops  wrere  all  elated  with  their  success  of  the  day  before. 

On  the  left,  where  the  South  Staffordshires  and  Manchesters 
were  still  in  the  front  line,  an  incident  took  place  which  afforded 
great  excitement.  Lt.-Col.  Oldham,  O.C.  35th  Brigade  R.F.A., 
being  unable  to  get  his  batteries  across  the  river,  had  gone  on 
ahead  to  reconnoitre.  Happening  to  come  across  an  Austrian 
field  gun  with  ammunition,  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  in- 
fantry, he  volunteered  to  bring  it  into  action,  if  a  fatigue  party 
could  be  produced  to  haul  the  gun  into  position.  After  con- 
sultation  with    the    91st    Brigade    it   was    decided   to   use    the 
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gun  in  the  attack  on  Casa  Gregoletto,  an  isolated  farmhouse 
near  Borgo  Zanetti,  which  was  known  to  contain  a  nest  of 
machine-guns.  This  house  being  part  of  the  objective  assigned 
to  the  22nd  Manchester's,  a  party  was  sent  for  from  their  battalion 
to  haul  the  gun  into  position.  The  attack  was  due  to  start 
at  12.30  p.m.;  but  at  11.30  a.m.  the  Manchesters  had  not  arrived 
to  fetch  the  gun.  The  Staffordshires  were  delighted,  as  if  the  Man- 
chesters didn't  arrive  in  time,  it  meant  they  could  have  the  gun  to 
cover  then  attack  on  Borgo  Belussi,  and  they  readily  promised 
all  the  men  necessary  to  haul  the  gun  into  position.  However,  in 
the  nick  of  time  the  Manchesters  arrived,  and  after  much  difficulty 
the  gun  was  hauled  out  and  dragged  into  the  square  of  Tezze.  Here 
the  whole  adventure  nearly  came  to  an  untimely  end,  as  an  Austrian 
H.E.  shell  pitched  in  the  square  and  narrowly  missed  the  whole 
party.  Despite  all  difficulties,  however,  the  gun  was  dragged  to  its 
appointed  position,  only  thi'ee  hundred  yards  from  its  target,  just 
before  the  attack  was  due  to  start.  Its  crew,  consisting  of  three 
gunner  officers  and  their  batmen,  was  just  sufficient  for  the  service 
of  the  gun.  The  range  was  point  blank  and  everyone  present 
was  ready  to  enjoy  the  sport.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  open 
fire,  however,  the  Staffordshires,  who  had  worked  right-handed  in 
the  attack,  crossed  in  front  of  the  target  and  captured  the  objective 
without  any  resistance  from  the  garrison.  It  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  the  gunners,  but  the  incident  was  not  without  im- 
portance, as  it  served  if  possible  to  heighten  the  excellent  liaison 
which  had  always  existed  in  the  Division  between  the  infantry 
and  the  gunners.  If  the  gunners  couldn't  get  into  action  to  support 
the  infantry,  everyone  in  the  Division  knew  that  it  was  not  for 
lack  of  trying. 

The  whole  objective  of  the  91st  Brigade  was  captured  without 
any  serious  opposition,  and  later  on  in  the  day  the  2nd  Queens 
were  brought  up  from  reserve,  and  took  over  the  front  line. 

On  the  right  the  20th  Brigade,  with  the  2nd  Borders  in  the 
front  line,  experienced  almost  as  much  of  a  "  walk-over."  They 
had  much  farther  to  go,  as  they  had  not  advanced  so  far  on  the  day 
before,  but  very  little  opposition  was  encountered.  It  seems 
that  the  Hungarian  troops  who  had  held  the  line  of  the  Tezze— 
S.  Polo  road  the  evening  before,  had  been  relieved  during  the 
night  by  an  Austrian  Landsturm  division,  who  knew  the  motions 
for  the  surrender  in  even  more  faultless  style.  On  our  side 
the  104th  Battery  R.P.A.  had  forded  the  river  by  this  time 
and  come  into  action  in  support  of  the  20th  Brigade.  A  flutter 
of  opposition  was  experienced  at  Casa  Vital  and  from  the  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  Borders  quickly  dealt  with  this, 
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and  by  1.30  p.m.  the  divisional  objective  had  been  gained  at  all 
points. 

Many  civilians  were  liberated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rai, 
who  greeted  their  liberators  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  An 
incident  which  took  place  with  one  of  these  is  worthy  of  record. 
Genl.  Green,  riding  along  with  his  interpreter,  stopped  to  enquire 
of  him  whether  he  was  in  sore  straits.  He  replied  that  what  he 
lacked  most  of  all  was  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Snuff  was  his  chief  delight, 
and  he  hadn't  seen  any  for  the  last  twelve  months.  It  so  happened 
that  the  general,  having  a  cold  at  the  time,  had  snuff  with  him, 
and  immediately  supplied  his  need.  "  Oh  !  grazie,  grazie,  signor, 
mille  ringraziamenti,"  remarked  the  astonished  Italian.  Oh, 
these  wonderful  Inglesi,  was  there  anything  of  which  they  were  in- 
capable ? 

As  the  day  wore  on  it  was  decided  to  push  on  quickly  in  order 
to  exploit  the  success  won,  and  if  possible  to  secure  the  bridges 
over  the  Monticano  river  before  they  were  blown  up.  Orders 
were  accordingly  received  to  send  patrols  on  that  night  towards 
the  Monticano  river  and  capture  the  villages  of  Vazzola  and  Visna. 
Owing  to  the  breaking  of  the  bridge  rations  had  not  come  up,  and 
the  men  were  very  tired  and  hungry,  but  they  responded  to  the 
demands  made  on  them  with  great  readiness. 

It  would  appear  from  piecing  together  the  story  afterwards 
that  the  enemy,  having  failed  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Piave  on  the 
27th,  had  decided  on  an  extensive  withdrawal  towards  the  Taglia- 
mento,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  this  had  issued  orders  for  the 
position  on  the  Monticano  to  be  held  by  a  fresh  division  for  some 
time  to  cover  the  retirement.  This  position  was  a  very  formid- 
able one.  The  river  itself,  though  only  quite  shallow  at  the  time, 
and  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  flows  between  two  very  high  artificial 
banks,  into  both  of  which  fire-positions  had  been  dug.  Behind 
the  river  there  were  numerous  gun  positions,  and  in  places  in  front 
of  it  there  was  wire.  On  the  right,  opposite  Visna,  this  was  ex- 
ceedingly thick  and  was  quite  as  formidable  as  any  the  Division 
had  encountered  in  Italy.  Two  strong  wooden  bridges  spanned 
the  river  on  the  divisional  front,  one  beyond  Vazzola,  opposite 
the  91st  Brigade,  and  one  beyond  Visna,  opposite  the  20th.  These 
were  both  mined  and  prepared  for  demolition. 

Tho  whole  country,  apart  from  the  banks  of  the  Monticano, 
was  absolutely  flat  and  thickly  overgrown  with  vineyards,  inter- 
spersed with  streams.  Many  of  these  were  quite  deep  and  far 
larger  than  they  appeared  on  the  map.  In  particular  those  known 
as  the  Favero  and  the  Piaveselle  proved  to  be  quite  formidable,  and 
though  they  had  no  artificial  banks  they  contained  almost  as  much 
water  as  the  Monticano. 
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In  order  to  afford  us  no  observation  of  this  position  the 
Austrians  took  their  courage  in  both  hands  and  on  the  28th  blew 
up  the  campaniles  both  of  Vazzola  and  Visna.  This  destruction, 
which  would  have  given  the  old  Boche  positive  joy,  must  have 
caused  the  Austrian  considerable  qualms.  Whether  it  was  be- 
cause the  Austrian  army  contained  many,  like  the  Tyrolese,  of 
the  most  devout  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world,  or  whether  the 
fear  of  the  Pope's  political  power  was  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  certain  that  the  Austrian  army  showed 
considerably  more  respect  for  church  buildings  than  ever  the 
Germans  had  done,  and  we  afterwards  discovered  that  during 
the  twelve  months  of  their  occupation  of  Vazzola  the  priest's  house 
had  been  recognised  as  a  kind  of  sanctuary,  which  Avas  free  from 
being  used  either  for  billets  or  for  loot.  The  old  "  sacerdote  " 
must  have  enjoyed  a  wonderful  popularity  among  the  civilians 
during  that  year,  and  in  some  villages  his  house  had  been  used 
as  a  storeroom  for  everything  the  civilians  wished  to  save  from  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  However,  now  there  was  no  alternative, 
as  the  Austrians  decided  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Monticano,  but  to 
destroy  the  points  whence  the  river  could  be  observed,  and  accord- 
ingly the  church  towers  on  the  south  of  the  river  were  mined, 
and  when  we  entered  the  villages  they  lay  a  shapeless  mass  of 
bricks  and  mortar. 

The  first  British  soldier  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  village 
appears  to  have  been  a  solitary  horseman  who  rode  into  the  square, 
revolver  in  hand,  about  2  p.m.  on  October  28.  The  square  was 
at  that  time  packed  with  Austrian  infantry  and  transport,  all 
preparing  to  retire.  The  horseman,  who  must  have  been  a  scout 
of  the  Northamptonshire  Yeomanry,  rode  towards  them,  and 
without  more  ado  the  whole  party  thereupon  surrendered.  Not 
in  the  least  amazed  he  began  rounding  them  up,  like  a  good  sheep 
dog  barking  at  their  heels.  It  then  dawned  upon  some  Austrians 
that  the  Britisher  was  alone,  1  versus  some  300,  whereupon  two 
"  heroes  "  amongst  that  rabble  started  to  load  their  rifles.  Having 
no  chance  against  such  odds,  the  horseman  dug  his  spurs  into  his 
horse's  flanks,  and  dodging  round  the  back  of  the  church,  vanished 
like  a  streak  into  the  blue.1 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  a  patrol  of  the  S.  Staffordshires 
entered  the  village,  and  encountering  probably  the  tail  of  the 
same  transport  column,  seized  seven  of  the  animals  and  rode  back 
in  triumph  to  our  lines.     Patrolling  was  a  popular  pastime  that 

1  This  story  and  many  other  parts  of  the  narrative  about  Vazzola  were  related 
by  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  village  who  was  present  throughout  the 
Austrian  occupation,  and  personally  witnessed  this  incident. 
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afternoon  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  volunteers.  How- 
ever, one  party  was  held  up  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  and  had 
to  retire. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th /29th,  the  orders  having  been  received 
to  press  on  to  the  Monticano,  the  91st  Brigade  prepared  to  advance 
at  night,  with  the  S.  Staffordshires  on  the  left,  the  Queens  on  the 
right,  and  the  Manchesters  in  support.  No  opposition  was  en- 
countered, though  several  Austrians,  who  obviously  had  not  received 
the  orders  to  Avithdraw,  or  had  decided  to  surrender,  were  found 
asleep  and  captured. 

About  1  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  very  tired  and  foot- 
sore patrols  of  the  S.  Staffordshires  entered  and  searched  the  village 
of  Vazzola.  At  least  one  of  the  grateful  civilians,  who  knew  now 
that  their  sufferings  were  well-nigh  over,  gave  them  what  was  almost 
the  last  food  he  had  in  the  house.  The  Austrians  had  regularly 
exacted  a  tribute  of  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  the  civilians  had 
grown,  and  in  the  last  two  days  they  had  taken  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon.  One  old  inhabitant,  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  face,  explained  afterwards  how  simply  out  of  spite  the  enemy 
had  poisoned  his  favourite  dog,  an  old  pointer,  whose  skin  was 
hanging  up  to  dry  in  the  kitchen.  "  Tutto  rubato  "  (everything 
stolen)  he  kept  explaining  in  reply  to  any  questions  that  were 
asked  about  his  property.  Only  one  pleasure  he  had  experienced 
during  those  twelve  months  of  misery,  and  a  grim  one  at  that. 
Some  time  last  March  the  British  aeroplanes  had  come  over  and 
bombed  the  village  at  night.  An  Austrian  colonel  billeted  in  his 
house  had  had  the  top  of  his  skull  removed  with  the  fragment  of 
a  bomb  as  he  lay  in  bed.  He  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  broken 
window  where  the  bomb  had  entered,  and  the  hole  in  the  bedstead 
where  the  fragment  had  spent  its  force.  Oh,  that  was  a  great 
night  for  him,  and  now  the  brave  English  had  really  come  and  his 
grey  hairs  would  go  down  to  their  grave  in  peace.  "  Oh  !  la  forte 
Inghilterra  !  " 

Whilst  the  91st  Brigade  were  engaged  digging  Italian  civilians, 
and  the  few  Austrians  who  had  been  too  lazy  to  retreat,  out  of 
bed  in  Vazzola,  an  unfortunate  episode  was  taking  place  on  the 
front  of  the  right  brigade.  It  appears  that  the  enemy  had  sent  up  a 
fresh  division  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Monticano,  and  these  troops 
had  just  taken  it  over.  After  an  uneventful  advance  to  the 
Rai-Vazzola  road  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  a  patrol  of 
two  officers  and  two  platoons  was  sent  forward  to  the  Monticano 
river  on  the  night  of  the  28th/29th.  The  party  reached  the  village 
of  Visna,  where  none  of  the  enemy  was  encountered,  and  passed  on 
towards  the  Monticano  river.     The  ground  just  in  front  of  the  village 
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is  more  open,  and  there  are  several  streams  of  considerable  width 
and  depth.  Of  these  the  largest  between  Visna  and  the  Monticano 
is  called  the  Favero.  This  can  easily  be  mistaken  at  first  sight 
for  the  Monticano  itself,  as  it  is  hardly  shown  on  the  map.  It 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  better  if  the  party  had  remained 
in  Visna  for  the  night  and  sent  out  a  patrol  to  the  river  to  recon- 
noitre the  position.  However,  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  party  after  a  hasty  search  of  the  village 
pushed  on.  On  reaching  Casa  Grison,  a  small  house  about  200 
yards  from  the  river,  the  enemy  was  encountered.  A  plucky  but 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  rush  the  bridge.  The  banks  of  the 
Monticano  were  held  in  force,  and,  except  for  the  gap  where  the 
road  passed  through  it,  the  wire  was  quite  impassable.  Leaving 
a  small  section  to  cover  his  left  flank,  the  officer  in  charge  moved  off 
to  the  right  to  reconnoitre.  A  runner  was  sent  back  to  report 
the  patrol  in  position  to  Battalion  H.Q.,  but  he  returned  with  the 
information  that  Visna  was  strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  Three 
orderlies  were  then  despatched  with  the  message,  and  were  advised 
to  try  and  work  round  the  village.  Only  one  of  these  got  through, 
the  remainder  were  killed. 

At  dawn  the  enemy  commenced  an  encircling  movement 
round  C.  Grison,  and  it  Avas  decided  to  take  up  a  new  position  in 
rear  of  the  river  Favero.  Here  however  the  party  fared  worse  than 
before,  being  subjected  in  an  open  field  to  fire  from  all  directions. 
Several  casualties  had  already  been  incurred,  and  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  any  would  be  left  alive  if  they  continued  to  hold  out.  Feeling 
certain  that  they  would  be  recaptured  within  a  few  days,  the  officer 
in  charge  thereupon  surrendered  his  party.  Opinions  will  probably 
differ  as  to  the  justification  for  this,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  officer  in  question  had  proved  his  gallantry  many  times,  and 
that  the  battalion  concerned  holds  a  record  in  this  war  that  is 
second  to  none. 

The  fate  of  these  two  platoons  was  of  course  unknown  at 
the  time,  and  the  Austrians,  who  had  blown  up  the  bridge  over 
the  Monticano  at  3  a.m.  that  morning,  nearly  all  withdrew  to  the 
far  side.  At  8.30  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  remainder  of 
the  20th  Brigade  continued  their  advance.  No  opposition  to  speak 
of  was  encountered  on  the  left,  until  the  Monticano  was  reached, 
and  Visna  was  occupied  without  resistance.  On  the  right,  where 
"  A  "  and  "  C  "  Companies  of  the  Borders  were  in  front,  consider- 
able opposition  was  encountered  in  crossing  the  Piaveselle,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fontanelette.  Great  difficulty  was  found 
in  establishing  touch  with  the  Italians  on  the  right. 

The  east  bank  of  the  Monticano  being  still  held  by  the  enemy  it 
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was  decided  that  "  D  "  Company  of  the  Borders  should  attack 
this  at  6.30  p.m.  under  cover  of  a  bombardment  from  our  field  guns 
and  some  Italian  light  guns,  which  had  taken  up  a  position  in  Visna. 
As  soon  as  these  batteries  opened  fire  the  enemy  replied  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fontanelle  with  a  vigorous  bombardment 
of  the  village.  The  civilians,  who  refused  to  leave  the  village, 
unfortunately  suffered  some  casualties.  The  church  in  the  middle 
of  the  village  was  reduced  to  ruins,  the  only  part  of  it  left  intact 
being  the  west  front,  on  the  outside  of  which  were  written  the 
Avords  Beata  Pacis  Visio  (blessed  is  the  sight  of  peace).  It  is 
strange  that  this  inscription  should  have  been  in  the  last  village  in 
which  after  all  its  battles  the  20th  Brigade  was  destined  to  fight 
in  the  war. 

Just  before  the  attack  on  the  river  was  timed  to  start,  G.S.0.2 
(Major  Lawrence)  arrived  from  Division  to  say  that  if  severe 
casualties  were  anticipated  the  attack  need  not  be  undertaken. 
The  91st  Brigade  were  already  well  across  the  river,  and  had  captured 
the  village  of  Cimetta,  so  that  the  enemy  would  be  bound  to  retire. 
Moreover  the  91st  having  suffered  heavily,  the  22nd  Brigade  were 
to  relieve  them,  and  the  20th  might  be  required  to  support  the  22nd 
the  following  day.  The  attack  was  accordingly  cancelled,  and 
arrangements  completed  for  handing  over  the  20th  Brigade  front  to 
the  Italians.  This  relief  was  carried  out  during  the  early  hours  of 
October  30  by  the  268th  and  269th  Italian  battalions,  and  the 
20th  Brigade  was  then  withdrawn  in  readiness  to  pass  over  the 
Vazzola-Cimetta  bridge  the  following  morning. 

Thanks  to  a  really  bad  piece  of  soldiering  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  this  bridge  had  never  been  blown  up.  It  had  been  mined 
and  the  fuse  set,  between  the  two  banks,  and  it  only  required  a 
match  to  destroy  it.  Fortunately  for  us  the  man  who  had  set  the 
fuse  was  a  fool,  and  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  fire  it  a 
coward.     A  moment's    forethought    ought    to    have    induced    the 
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man  who  set  the  fuse  to  lead  the  wire  back  to  the  far  side  of  the 
eastern  bank,  where  it  could  have  been  fired  in  perfect  safety  at 
the  last  possible  moment.  This  brain-wave  was  apparently  beyond 
him,  with  the  result  that  in  order  to  fire  the  fuse  it  was  necessarj' 
to  climb  up  over  the  bank  and  down  towards  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
What  presumably  happened  was  that  at  the  moment  when  this 
ought  to  have  been  done  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  sniping 
coming  either  from  the  right  or  left,  with  the  result  that  whoever 
was  supposed  to  fire  the  fuse  "got  the  wind  up  "  and  decided  not 
to  climb  over  the  bank  and  risk  being  shot.  There  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  fuse  itself,  and  it  was  removed  on  October  30 
by  the  C.R.E.  himself.     The  survival  of  this  bridge  was  a  matter 
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of  the  utmost  importance  to  us.  It  would  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  repair  it,  and  no  wheeled  transport  could  have  crossed  the 
river  if  it  had  been  destroyed.  The  gentlemen,  therefore,  who 
so  kindly  left  it  for  us  deserve  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  British 
Army.    There  weren't  many  fools  like  that  amongst  German  R.E. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  the  20th  Brigade  were 
engaged  in  the  operations  already  described,  with  a  broken  bridge 
in  front  of  them,  our  cavalry  had  reported  that  this  bridge  was 
intact,  and  that  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the  Monticano.1  It 
was  accordingly  decided  to  press  on  towards  Codogne.  The  91st 
Brigade  were  accordingly  organised  as  an  advance  guard,  the  2nd 
Queens,  under  the  command  of  Lt.-Col.  H.  D.  Carlton,  leading 
the  way,  with  the  Manchesters  on  the  right  flank  and  the  S.  Stafford- 
shires  in  support.  The  105th  Battery  R.F.A.  had  now  joined  the 
brigade,  and  an  Italian  mountain  battery  was  also  brought  up. 

Advancing  along  the  Vazzola-Cimetta  road  towards  the  river, 
the  column  soon  found  itself  in  difficulties.  It  would  appear 
that  during  the  night  the  enemy  returned  to  the  river  bank  and 
prepared,  as  per  orders,  to  cover  the  retirement  of  the  main  body. 
The  road  itself,  which  was  considerably  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  was  subjected  to  lively  shell-fire,  and  swept  by  machine- 
guns.  The  artillery  were  unable  to  advance,  and  the  infantry  were 
driven  into  the  ditches  at  the  sides  of  the  road. 

>  On  the  right  the  Manchesters  deployed  about  300  yards  north 
of  Vazzola  and  worked  gradually  through  the  thick  vineyards 
towards  the  river.  Here  the  enemy  resisted  for  some  time  from 
the  farther  bank.  It  was  hard  to  rush  the  position,  because  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  climb  up  over  the  nearer  bank  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  enemy  and  under  the  nose  of  his  rifles  and 
machine-guns.  The  only  dead  ground  was  in  the  river  bed.  Here 
for  a  while,  then,  the  two  sides  faced  each  other  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  stream  and  two  high  artificial  banks.  After  a  short  time 
the  enemy  decided  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  either  retired  to- 
wards Cimetta  or  held  up  his  hands  and  walked  through  the  stream. 

Thus  assisted,  the  Queens  forced  the  passage  across  the  bridge 
and  advanced  towards  Cimetta.  The  advance  at  first  proceeded 
most  successfully,  and  many  prisoners  were  collected  from  the 
houses.  The  enemy,  however,  was  watching  all  the  fighting  from  the 
campanile  of  Cimetta  Church,  which  afforded  excellent  observation. 
The  attacking  troops  had  to  work  through  vineyards  which  com- 
pletely hid  their  view,  and  capture  several  little  streams  which 

1  Probably  wbat  happened  was  that  the  enemy  who  originally  held  the  line 
retired,  and  during  the  night  the  fresh  Austrian  division  already  referred  to 
came  up  and  took  over  the  line. 


umu 
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served  as  trenches  for  the  enemy.  Moreover,  their  right  flank 
was  completely  in  the  air,  the  20th  Brigade  being  still  held  up  on 
the  Monticano.  Seeing  the  attacking  troops  becoming  disorganised, 
the  enemy  now  started  to  come  back  out  of  Cimetta  or  attacked 
from  the  exposed  flank.  The  Queens  suffered  heavy  casualties 
and  for  a  while  the  attack  was  held  up.  The  fatigue  of  the  attacking 
troops  was  one  of  the  chief  difficulties.  The  men  had  had  no  real 
sleep  for  nearly  a  week,  and  no  rations  the  day  before. 

The  S.  Staffordshires  were  accordingly  ordered  up  to  reinforce 
and  extend  the  attacking  line,  and  about  fifty  of  the  Manchesters 
who  were  mixed  up  with  them  joined  in.  Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  forming  up  correctly  owing  to  the  heavy  fire  to 
which  the  area  was  subjected.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  however, 
the  attack  began  again,  with  the  Manchesters  on  the  river  bank 
guarding  the  right  flank.  A  lively  contest  ensued.  The  Italian 
mountain  battery,  firing  from  the  river  bank,  dropped  shells  into 
the  centre  of  Cimetta,  whilst  the  105th  Battery  opened  out  from 
the  fields  on  the  right.  ,:  A"  Company  of  the  7th  M.G.C.  raked 
Cimetta  with  bullets,  and  under  this  combined  protection  the 
infantry  advanced.  The  Austrian  artillery  were  far  from  inactive. 
A  company  commander  of  the  Manchesters  was  killed,  ten  signallers 
were  hit  around  91st  Brigade  H.Q.  alone,  and  the  O.C.  of  the  105th 
Battery  was  wounded. 

The  attacking  troops  swept  forward  with  great  dash.  On 
the  left  the  23rd  Division  were  also  converging  on  the  village. 
Finally  a  good  piece  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  Capt.  F.  A. 
Kendrick,  M.C.,  1st  S.  Staffordshires,  who  though  wounded  in 
both  arms  still  led  his  men  to  the  attack,  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  a  house  near  the  church  which  had  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  opposition.  The  village  was  now  captured  and  a 
large  haul  of  prisoners  taken.  After  the  loss  of  the  village  the 
enemy  made  no  counter-attack,  but  shelled  the  position  for  a  while. 
Outpost  positions  were  dug  just  in  front  of  the  village,  and  the 
men  squatted  down  in  these,  cold  and  tired,  but  watchful,  to  Wait 
for  the  approach  of  dawn. 

The  capture  of  Cimetta  on  the  afternoon  of  October  29  was 
really  the  last  fight  in  which  the  Division  was  engaged.  The  enemy 
had  hoped  to  hold  the  Monticano  position  for  at  least  two  days, 
in  order  to  cover  his  retirement,  and  from  this  point  onwards  his 
retreat  developed  into  a  rout.  The  battle  had  not  been  won  without 
considerable  fighting.  The  Queens,  who  had  the  heaviest  casualties, 
had  had  twenty-one  killed,  and  in  view  of  the  losses  the  brigade 
had  sustained  and  the  fatigue  of  the  men,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  bring  up  the  22nd  Brigade  to  relieve  them  that  night.     To  the 
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intense  relief  of  everybody,  rations  arrived  in  safety,  including 


■a 


IBfc 


rum,  and  we  imagine   that  the  number  of  teetotallers  in  the  91st 
Brigade  was  probably  very  limited. 

The  R.A.M.C.  had  a  very  busy  day.  The  21st  Field  Ambulance 
established  an  advanced  station  under  the  charge  of  Major  G.  R. 
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E.  G.  Mackay,  M.C.,  at  Vazzola,  where  all  the  wounded  were  at  first 
received ;  whilst  the  A.D.M.S.  (Col.  S.  A.  Archer)  selected  another 
station  at  Tezze,  where  a  section  of  the  23rd  F.A.  formed  a  hospital 
for  two  days.  As  Vazzola  was  heavily  shelled  in  the  day,  the  wounded 
were  all  transferred  that  night  to  Tezze.  A  bridge  over  the  northern 
streams  of  the  Piave  had  been  completed  on  that  morning  by  the 
24th  Manchestsrs  (Lt.-Col.  F.  S.  Poutney),  and  though  the  track 
across  Papadopoli  island  was  so  cut  up  that  motor  ambulances 
did  not  get  across  that  day,  the  horse  ambulances  crossed  all  right 
and  came  in  very  useful. 

The  same  day  Divisional  H.Q.  crossed  the  river  to  Tezze. 
Here  they  spent  a  thoroughly  miserable  night.  Their  rations  didn't 
succeed  in  crossing  the  river  till  the  following  day,  and  the  skeletons 
of  the  ruined  houses  didn't  offer  much  protection  on  a  cold  night. 

As  the  Divisional  Commander  rode  into  Tezze  he  passed  through 
the  22nd  Brigade,  who  were  concentrated  in  some  fields  close  by. 
The  men  all  thronged  round  his  horse  enthusiastically  whilst  he 
congratulated  them  on  the  capture  of  the  island  and  gave  them 
the  latest  news  about  the  battle.  He  finished  up  Avith  the  remark, 
"  You  have  only  got  to  march  like  hell  and  you've  won  the  war." 
Events  proved  this  to  be  a  very  accurate  forecast. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ROUT  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMY. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  30th,  the  advance  was  continued 
towards  the  river  Livenza.  The  22nd  Brigade  were  now  in  front, 
the  20th  in  support,  and  the  91st  in  reserve.  No  opposition  was 
encountered,  but  the  troops  were  very  tired  and  footsore.  None 
of  them  had  had  any  real  sleep  for  a  week,  and  their  boots 
and  socks  had  been  thoroughly  hardened  by  wading  through 
the  Piave.  Rations  had  been  scarce,  and  the  one  solace  of  a 
soldier's  life,  a  cigarette,  was  quite  unobtainable.  It  ma}'  be  true 
that  the  soldier  mokes  far  too  many  cigarettes,  but  the  middle  of 
a  battle  is  not  the  time  to  change  his  habits  in  the  matter.  How- 
ever, everyone  dragged  themselves  along  with  a  right  good  will, 
and  some  of  the  more  enterprising  adopted  the  expedient  of  smoking 
dried  willow  leaves.  The  faithful  D.A.D.O.S.  bluffed  his  three- 
ton  lorries  past  the  traffic  controls,  and  in  a  few  days'  time  was 
busily  engaged  in  distributing  clean  socks  among  the  grateful 
battalions. 

On  arrival  at  the  Livenza  it  was  found  that  the  bridges  had 
all  been  destroyed.     The  river,  which  was  about  300  yards  across, 
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was  deep  and  swift,  and  bridges  were  necessary  before  wheeled 
traffic  could  hope  to  get  across.  A  certain  amount  of  opposition 
from  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  was  at  first  encountered  from  the 
far  bank,  in  particular  from  Sacile  and  Brugnera.  One  man  of 
the  R.W.F.  was  killed.  This  Avas  the  last  man  to  be  killed  by  the 
enemy  in  the  Division.  At  about  2  p.m.  on  November  1  this 
opposition  died  down,  and  patrols  of  the  R.W.F.  and  R.  Warwick- 
shires  crossed  the  river  that  night  and  established  bridgeheads. 

The  delay  caused  by  the  river  resulted  in  a  most  welcome 
rest  for  the  infantry.  Socks  were  changed,  sores  dressed,  and,  so 
far  as  was  possible  on  cold  nights  without  a  blanket,  sleep  was 
obtained. 

But  if  the  infantry  had  a  rest,  most  of  the  other  units  in  the 
Division  had  a  very  busy  time.  The  delivery  of  rations  was  now 
becoming  a  serious  problem,  and  the  A.S.C.,  whose  lot  in  war 
is  always  a  strenuous  one,  worked  day  and  night.  We  shudder 
to  think  what  would  have  happened  if  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings rain  had  descended  and  the  pontoon  bridges  across 
the  Piave  given  way.  The  contingency  had,  as  far  as  possible, 
been  provided  for  by  the  erection  of  that  wonderful  Italian  device 
known  as  "  telefericas,"  a  sort  of  basket  arrangement  worked  along 
wires.  These  now  spanned  the  Piave  at  several  points,  and  would 
have  secured  the  arrival  of  food  and  ammunition  across  the  river, 
whatever  happened.  But  from  the  Piave  to  the  Livenza  was  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  stores  had  to  be  transported  all  that 
distance.  What  was  most  urgently  required  was  the  other  great 
contribution  of  the  Italians  to  the  science  of  transport  in  war,  the 
30  cwt.  Fiat  lorry.  These  lorries  are  most  wonderful  things  in 
Avar.  They  can  travel  almost  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  car,  they  can 
climb  any  hill  with  full  loads,  and  can  be  used  with  equal  convenience 
for  the  transport  of  men  or  stores.  Like  all  mechanical  transport 
they  have  the  great  advantage  over  animals  that  they  require 
no  food  except  when  they  are  actually  working,  and  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  fatigue.  These  wonderful  toys  successfully  solved  the 
problem  of  the  delivery  of  rations,  but  on  November  1  they  were 
only  just  beginning  to  get  across  the  river,  and  until  a  large  number 
of  them  were  across  the  situation  was  not  free  from  anxiety.  Three- 
ton  lorries,  which  the  infantry  loathe  because  they  churn  up  the 
roads  and  necessitate  endless  fatigue  parties  to  mend  them,  might 
easily  have  broken  the  bridges,  and  after  one  or  two  had  crossed 
the  river  no  more  were  allowed. 

The  Italian  civilians,  though  reduced  to  the  direst  straits 
themselves,  did  all  in  their  power  to  assist  the  ration  problem.  One 
dear  old  lady,  when  rations  were  late  in  arriving,  cooked  polenta 
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for  two  whole  companies  of  the  troops  billeted  on  her,  whilst  others 
might  often  be  seen  shepherding  voluntary  fatigue  parties  of  British 
soldiers  to  the  spots  where  potatoes,  and  even  sometimes  vino, 
had  been  buried  to  save  them  from  the  marauding  hand  of  the 
invader.  Eggs  were  almost  the  only  luxury  still  obtainable,  and 
they  were  very,  very  rare.  However,  in  one  case  a  tin  of  bully 
beef  was  exchanged  for  five  fresh  eggs,  no  bad  bargain  with  eggs 
costing  a  bra  apiece  in  the  nearest  large  town. 

In  addition  to  the  arrival  of  the  Fiat  lorries,  various  other 
mechanical  transport  was  now  enabled  to  cross  the  river.  On 
October  30  the  Ford  ambulances  arrived,  closely  followed  by  the 
Talbots.  Instantly  the  problem  of  the  R.A.M.C.  was  solved,  and 
the  only  ground  for  anxiety  remaining  for  the  A.D.M.S.  was  that 
one  of  his  Field  Ambulances  was  still  detained  to  attend  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  on  the  far  side  of  the  Piave.  The  six  divisional 
cars  also  crossed  the  river,  and  the  drivers  atoned  for  their  audacity 
in  having  two  days'  enforced  idleness  by  working  about  fifteen 
hours  a  day  instead  of  the  usual  ten.  Mechanical  transport  drivers 
have  not  had  an  easy  time  in  this  war.  It  may  be  true  to  say  that 
it  was  unfair  to  the  fighting  man  that  men,  who  did  not  have  to 
fight,  should  have  been  secured  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for 
4s.  a  day,  but  if  mechanical  transport  drivers  have  had  extra  pay, 
it  is  also  true  to  say  that  they  have  had  extra  work.  If  anyone 
in  "  the  next  war  "  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  "  cushy  "  job,  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  recommend  him  to  become  a  driver  of  a  lorry 
or  a  Divisional  H.Q.  car.  Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know 
what  is  the  strain  of  continual  bumping  on  war-time  roads  for 
long  periods  every  day  and  often  every  night. 

In  addition  to  the  A.S.C.,  the  R.E.  and  Pioneers  had  a  very 
busy  time  in  these  days.  The  R.E.  marched  all  the  way  from  the 
Piave,  and  after  repairing  a  broken  footbridge  over  the  Livenza 
at  Cavolano  in  the  afternoon,  worked  most  of  the  night  by  the 
light  of  three  candles  on  a  tree,  making  a  pontoon  bridge  alongside 
of  it  for  the  guns  to  get  across.  The  C.R.E.  once  more  found 
himself  confronted  with  problems  apparently  insoluble  in  the  given 
time,  which  somehow  or  other  he  contrived  to  solve,  and  probably 
of  all  the  people  in  the  Division  who  worked  hard  during  those 
few  days  no  one  did  more  than  Capt.  A.  C.  Cameron,  who  had  the 
unenviable  job  commonly  known  in  the  army  at  the  time  as  a 
"creeper."!  The  24th  Manchesters  had  companies  at  various 
places  assisting  in  bridging  the  Livenza,  and  helped  the  23rd 
Division  with  the  bridges  at  Sacile.     Meanwhile  the  Italians  re- 

1  A  creeper  is  an  officer,  usually  an  ex-adjutant,  who  is  attached  to  Divisional 
H.Q.  for  a  period  to  learn  staff  duties. 
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paired  the  broken  trestle  bridge  at  Brugnera,  so  that  in  all,  on  the 
front  we  proposed  to  cross,  five  bridges  were  completed  by  the 
end  of  November  1.  Reading  from  left  to  right  these  were  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Pontoon  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  bridge  at  Sacile. 

2.  Repaired  railway  bridge  just  below  this. 

(These  two  bridges  were  really  in  the  area  of  the  23rd  Division.) 

3.  Pontoon  bridge  at  Cavolano. 

4.  Footbridge  just  below  this. 

5.  Repaired  trestle  bridge  at  Brugnera. 

(This  last  bridge  belonged  to  the  Italians,  and  was  not  used  by  us 
during  the  advance.) 

At  9  a.m.  on  November  2  the  advance  was  continued  to  the 
river  Med  una  with  Italian  and  British  cavalry  operating  ahead. 
The  20th  and  22nd  Brigades  led  the  way,  the  91st  following  in 
support.  The  22nd  Brigade  crossed  the  river  at  Cavolano,  and 
marched  through  S.  Anna — Palse — Porcia  to  Pordenone  and  the 
river  Meduna.  Here  they  found  the  wooden  bridge  which  the 
Austrians  had  built  in  the  place  of  the  old  bridge  destroyed  by 
the  Italians  a  year  ago,  still  burning.  Everywhere  the  troops 
received  a  tremendous  ovation  from  the  liberated  civilians.  Old 
Italian  flags  carefully  hidden  for  the  last  year  hung  from  many  a 
window,  though  the  enemy  had  only  left  twenty-four  hours  before. 

On  the  left  the  20th  Brigade  crossed  the  river  at  Sacile,  where 
much  booty  had  been  captured,  including  an  Ordnance  depot  of 
heavy  guns,  hundreds  of  light  carts,  and  several  tractors.  The 
town,  which  must  once  have  been  very  beautiful,  bore  manifest 
traces  of  having  been  heavily  bombed,  the  area  round  the  station 
looking  particularly  unhealthy.  Passing  through  the  town  itself 
and  over  the  pontoon  bridge  with  the  green  water  racing  beneath 
it,  we  emerged  onto  the  main  Sacile-Pordenone-Udine  road. 
This  is  a  tremendous  thoroughfare,  some  thirty  yards  wide.  Its 
surface  was  in  a  shocking  condition  at  the  time,  having  been  badly 
churned  up  by  the  tyreless  lorries  which,  in  the  absence  of  rubber, 
the  Central  Powers  had  been  compelled  to  use  for  some  time.  What, 
however,  was  most  noticeable  as  the  Division  passed  along  it  on 
the  morning  of  November  2  were  the  remains  of  the  awful  carnage 
caused  on  it  by  aeroplanes  a  few  days  before.  Apparently  our 
aeroplanes  had  swept  down  on  the  road  when  the  Austrian  Army 
was  in  full  retreat  along  it,  and  nowhere,  even  in  France,  do  we 
recollect  so  grim  a  reminder  of  the  horror  of  war.  Judging  from 
the  casualties  the  road  must  have  been  crowded  at  the  time,  and 
the  deep  ditch  on  either  side  of  the  road  had  made  it  impossible, 
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for  the  horses  at  any  rate,  to  escape.  Dead  horses,  abandoned 
guns,  and  many  dead  Austrians  lay,  all  unburied,  on  the  road, 
whilst  the  horror  of  the  situation  was  in  no  way  lessened  by  the 
frequent  spectacle  of  an  almost  starving  civilian  cutting  slices 
of  horseflesh  for  food.  As  one  walked  through  that  slaughter- 
house one  pictured  the  whole  thing  happening,  the  utter  con- 
fusion on  the  crowded  road,  each  person  only  anxious  to  get  himself 
away  as  fast  as  possible ;  one  heard  the  buzz  of  the  engines  as  the 
eagles  of  modern  war  swooped  down  on  their  prey,  the  bombs 
bursting,  and  the  machine-guns  rattling;  one  pictured  the  rush 
for  the  banks,  and  saw  the  more  faithful  of  the  drivers  still  standing 
by  their  frightened  and  helpless  horses'  heads,  the  showers  of  earth 

where  the  bombs  fell,  the  cries  of  pain  and  terror !     It  is  a 

pitiless  game,  modern  war,  and  the  sight  on  that  road  didn't  make 
one  hate  it  less.  An  aeroplane  is  of  necessity  terrifying,  relentless, 
indiscriminating  at  all  times,  but  in  a  rout — —  ! 

No  less  terrible  than  the  main  road,  though  fortunately  few 
saw  it,  was  the  state  of  the  hospitals  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
in  his  retreat.  The  neighbourhood  of  Sacile  had  been  full  of  these, 
and  two  had  been  in  use  right  up  to  the  end.  When  the  Austrians 
retired  in  disorder  they  left  the  patients  who  were  unable  to  walk 
to  look  after  themselves,  without  food,  without  doctors,  and  with 
only  two  sick  men  to  look  after  them.  Some  of  these  poor  fellows 
were  not  discovered  for  two  days  after  the  Austrians  left  them. 
Some  had  died,  some  had  suppurating  wounds  that  ought  to  have 
been  dressed  several  times  a  day,  some  were  parched  and  almost 
perishing  from  thirst.  The  Austrian,  as  a  whole,  has  not  merited 
a  great  reputation  for  cruelty  in  this  war  (except  to  Italian  prisoners, 
whom  they  often  starved  to  death,  and  Italian  "unredeemed  "  whom, 
when  they  were  captured  fighting  for  their  native  land,  they  hanged 
with  every  refinement  of  judicial  cruelty),  but  the  state  of  those 
derelict  hospitals  leaves  a  stain  upon  the  annals  of  the  Austrian 
Medical  Service  which  no  excuses  can  palliate,  and,  for  those  who 
saw  it,  no  lapse  of  time  erase.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  rout 
was  probably  responsible  for  it.  Everyone,  like  a  mob  in  a  burning 
theatre,  thought  only  how  he  could  save  his  own  coward's  life,  and 
forgot  the  helpless  men,  whom  a  few  doctors  and  orderlies  could 
have  saved  from  all  their  sufferings  without  any  sort  of  danger  to 
themselves. 

On  arrival  at  Pordenone,  traces  of  the  Austrian  rabble  who 
had  just  passed  through  it  were  plainly  visible,  though  in  less 
loathsome  wise.  The  town,  which  had  only  a  year  ago  been  rich 
and  prosperous,  with  fine  large  buildings  and  wealthy  shops,  had 
been  looted  of  everything  that  could  be  carried  away.     Windows 
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were  all  broken,  the  drains,  which  had  become  blocked,  were  all 
overrunning  the  main  street,  the  contents  of  the  shops  were  all 
scattered  on  the  floors.  The  civilians  averred  that  this  Avas  the 
work  of  a  Hungarian  division,  the  Hungarians  having  a  far  worse 
reputation  than  the  Austrian  regiments. 

The  civilians  made  no  pretence  to  disguise  their  hostility 
to  any  prisoners  who  were  brought  back,1  and  the  function  of  the 
British  sentries  in  charge  was  more  to  protect  them  from  the  fury 
of  the  civilians  than  to  prevent  them  from  escaping.  Perhaps 
it  was  natural  that  after  the  sufferings  they  had  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians  the  civilians  should  welcome  a  chance  of 
getting  their  own  back,  but  none  the  less,  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  so  many  people  in  the  world  do  not  understand  that  a  soldier 
is  the  servant  of  his  country,  and  as  such  worthy  of  all  just  men's 
respect.  After  all,  no  one  is  responsible  for  what  country  they  are 
born  in,  and  it  is  the  absolute  negation  of  justice  to  punish  the 
individual  for  offences  of  which,  as  an  individual,  he  is  probably 
not  guilty.  No  nation  is  guiltless  in  this  matter,  certainly  not  the 
nation  that,  with  an  almost  childlike  ignorance  of  soldiering,  de- 
manded special  confinement  for  the  crews  of  submarines  who, 
in  sinking  ships  at  sight,  were  merely  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  they  received. 

Passing  through  Pordenone  the  22nd  Brigade  crossed  the  river 
near  the  main  road  and  advanced  on  the  Tagliamento.  The  river 
Meduna  was  quite  a  formidable  stream  where  it  passed  under 
the  road  and  railway  bridges,  both  of  which  had  been  destroyed. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  wheeled  transport 
through  it,  and  the  R.E.  soon  set  to  work  to  construct  yet  another 
bridge. 

The  20th  Brigade  turned  northwards  after  passing  Pordenone, 
and  reached  the  village  of  Cordenons.  Here  the  streets  still  bore 
the  names  which  their  German  conquerors  had  given  them.  The 
large  square  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  formerly  called  the  Piazza 
Cavour,  bore  the  title  Kaiser- Wilhelmplatz,  whilst  the  main  street, 
properly  called  Via  Garibaldi,  had  been  renamed  Hindenburg- 
strasse.  A  large  smudge  of  black  paint  soon  cancelled  these 
usurpations. 

An  incident  which  took  place  in  this  village  the  following  day 
is  worthy  of  record  as  it  shows  the  thoroughness  of  the  German 
campaign  of  press    lies    cumulated    among    enemy    populations. 

1  The  worst  instance  of  this  hostility  which  occurred  took  place  in  the  billet 
of  the  Mobile  Veterinary  Section.  A  solitary  Austrian  who  had  obviously  got 
lost  was  captured  by  them  one  night.  An  Italian  civilian  offered  2,000  lire  to  be 
allowed  to  shoot  him. 
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Divisional  H.Q.  had  just  arrived  in  the  village  when  a  despatch 
rider  came  up  from  G.H.Q.  By  chance  he  had  brought  up  with 
him  a  copy  of  the  Italian  daily  paper.  This  was  lent  to  a 
general,  who  began  reading  it  in  the  middle  of  the  square  to 
glean  the  latest  news  about  the  campaign  in  France.  Suddenly 
a  civilian  caught  sight  of  the  words  Giornale  di  Vicenza.  It 
was  his  own  native  paper,  now  seen  for  the  first  time  after  twelve 
months  of  lies  and  propaganda.  Forgetting  all  their  manners, 
a  crowd  thronged  round  the  general,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
whilst  one  read  out  the  news  in  a  loud  voice  to  those  who  couldn't 
see  it  for  themselves.  The  oAvner  of  the  paper  gave  up  in  despair, 
and  fled  with  his  prize  to  his  own  bedroom.  Even  here  he  was 
followed  by  the  civilians,  who  begged  to  be  allowed  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  look  at  the  treasured  paper.  It  appeared  that  the  only 
paper  they  had  been  permitted  to  see  for  the  last  year  was  one 
specially  printed  by  the  Austrians  in  Udine  for  Italian  consumption, 
the  last  copy  of  which,  printed  on  October  28,  had  announced  in 
large  type  the  complete  repulse  of  the  Allied  offensive  on  the  Piave 
at  all  points ! 

The  20th  Brigade  crossed  the  Meduna  considerably  higher 
up  than  the  22nd,  and  at  the  time  the  bed  of  the  river  here  was 
quite  dry,  and  only  consisted  of  about  a  mile  of  sand  and  pebbles. 
No  opposition  was  encountered  by  either  brigade  at  any  point 
between  the  Livenza  and  the  Tagliamento.  In  the  village  of 
Domanins  the  civilians  related  how,  a  few  days  before,  a  Hungarian 
division  billeted  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  fallen  in  with 
orders  to  march  towards  the  Piave.  Knowing  Avhat  they  were 
in  for  if  they  went,  they  absolutely  refused  to  go. 

On  arrival  at  the  Tagliamento  a  strange  scene  took  place. 
This  river  was  very  similar  to  the  Piave,  except  that  there  were  no 
islands  in  it.  The  channel  of  the  river  was  about  half  a  mile  across, 
and  at  the  time  there  were  about  five  streams  intersecting  this. 
All  of  these  proved  to  be  just  fordable.  Only  one  bridge  spanned 
the  river  on  the  divisional  front,  namely  at  Gradisca,  and  this  had 
been  partially  destroyed.  On  the  far  side  of  the  river  the  bank 
rose  slightly,  offering  excellent  observation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  defence.  Had  the  Austrians  decided  to  make  a  stand  here  they 
could  have  defied  the  attackers  for  several  days  at  least.  The 
Division  was  very  tired,  and  we  had  only  a  few  guns  with  a  very 
limited  amount  of  ammunition,  and  no  prospect  of  more. 

As  it  was,  the  ridiculous  happened  and  saved  us  from  an 
unnecessary  battle.  When  we  arrived  on  the  western  bank 
on  November. 3,  the  Austrians,  who  held  the  far  bank  in  force, 
were  convinced  that  an  armistice  had  been  signed  and  was  already 
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in  force.  Italian  cavalry  were  already  across  the  river,  and  the 
Austrian  general  was  engaged  arguing  the  point  with  the  Italian 
commander,  who  had  no  official  news  of  an  armistice.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  armistice  had  not  at  the  time  been  signed.  An  Austrian 
general  was  at  the  Commando  Supremo  of  the  Italian  Army,  and 
terms  were  under  discussion,  but  nothing  had  been  signed.  The 
Austrians  on  the  Tagliamento  were,  however,  firmly  convinced  that 
the  armistice  was  in  force,  and  that  the  river  was  the  armistice 
line.  Consequently  they  argued  that,  so  far  from  their  being 
prisoners  of  war.  they  were  free  men,  and  they  asserted  that  if  the 
infantry  attempted  to  cross  the  river  they  would  resist  them. 
The  river  was  a  very  formidable  obstacle,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
whatsoever  of  their  ability  to  delay  our  crossing  it  if  they  really 
wished.  They  had  something  like  two  divisions  on  the  far  bank, 
and  we  could  only  muster  two  very  tired  brigades  in  addition 
to  the  cavalry.  It  was  of  course  quite  possible  that  the  armistice 
had  been  signed.  Xews  from  G.H.Q.  took  a  long  time  to  reach 
the  front  line.  Naturally  no  one  wanted  to  fight  a  battle  if  this 
was  so,  especially  as  we  were  bound  to  have  very  heavy  casualties. 
What  exactly  passed  between  the  Austrian  and  Italian  commanders 
we  do  not  know.  We  believe  it  to  be  true  to  say  that  the  Italian 
general,  by  a  magnificent  piece  of  bluff,  persuaded  the  Austrian 
commander  that,  instead  of  two  very  tired  brigades,  he  had  two 
fresh  corps  of  infantry  who  would  exterminate  his  division  if  he 
resisted. 

Meanwhile  the  Divisional  Commander  arrived  on  the  scene. 
He  had  come  up  in  response  to  a  message  received  from  an  Italian 
cavalry  general  asking  him  to  be  present  at  the  surrender  of  the 
Austrian  divisions  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tagliamento.  On  his 
way  he  met  General  Green,  who  explained  the  curious  situation.  On 
arrival  at  the  Tagliamento  he  met  the  four  Austrian  plenipoten- 
tiaries. These  produced  a  telegram  saying  that  an  armistice  had 
been  signed  at  six  o'clock  that  morning.  It  was  obvious  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  fighting,  and  the  Italian  general  had  already 
crossed  the  river  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  Austrians  on 
the  far  side. 

The  situation  seemed  so  obscure  that  General  Green,  on  the  left, 
and  Lt.-Col.  O'Connor,  on  the  right,  decided  to  cross  the  river  and 
see  what  was  happening  for  themselves.  General  Green  crossed  the 
river  with  his  interpreter,  leaving  his  brigade  on  the  far  bank. 
Serried  fines  of  5-9's,  field  guns  and  machine-guns,  all  drawn  up  on 
the  far  bank,  convinced  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  brigade 
to  cross  the  river  if  the  enemy  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  smiled 
inwardly  as  he  thought  of  his  field  guns  with  a  very  few  rounds  of 
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"  pip-squeaks  "  trying  to  knock  out  these.  On  the  right,  Lt.-Col. 
O'Connor,  wading  through  the  river  with  the  brigade-major  under 
the  guidance  of  a  civilian,  found  himself  confronted  by  the  same 
dilemma.  The  Austrians  did  not  want  to  fight,  but  they  asserted 
they  were  not  going  to  allow  the  infantry  to  cross. 

The  Divisional  Commander  meanwhile  ordered  all  the  avail- 
able guns  up  the  bank  of  the  Tagliamento,  and  told  the  Italians 
he  knew  nothing  about  an  armistice,  and  that,  unless  the  Italian 
general  returned  soon,  he  would  order  the  advance  to  continue. 
About  this  time  a  message  was  received  from  the  Count  of  Turin, 
commanding  all  the  Italian  cavalry,  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
was  known  about  an  armistice,  and  that  the  Italian  cavalry 
were  to  continue  the  advance.  The  remainder  of  the  Italian 
cavalry  thereupon  crossed  the  river  without  opposition  and  the 
Divisional  Commander  ordered  the  20th  Brigade  to  seize  the  bridge- 
head at  Gradisca.  Two  companies  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
were  accordingly  sent  across.  These  secured  the  bridgehead  that 
evening  without  opposition. 

The  same  afternoon  the  armistice  with  Austria  was  signed,  and 
early  the  following  morning  the  terms  were  received  in  the  lines. 
The  armistice  was  to  take  effect  from  3  p.m.  on  the  4th,  until 
then  the  advance  was  to  be  continued,  and  any  of  the  enemy  taken 
would  be  considered  prisoners  of  war.  The  Austrians  made  no 
attempt  to  retire  and  put  up  no  opposition  to  the  execution  of  these 
orders,  and  the  two  brigades  crossed  the  river  without  casualties 
and  advanced  till  3  p.m.,  when  the  line  held  was  some  four  miles 
beyond  the  Tagliamento.  On  the  right  the  sounds  of  firing  were 
heard.  This  we  believe  to  have  come  from  the  tiny  American 
contingent,  which  at  the  eleventh  hour  had  fulfilled  their  am- 
bition of  getting  into  the  front  line  and  were  not  going  to  be  done 
out  of  their  battle  by  any  unsoldierly  passivity  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy. 

And  so  at  3  p.m.  on  November  4,  by  the  waters  of  the  Taglia- 
mento, the  part  played  by  the  7th  Division  in  the  war  came  to  an 
end.  They  ended,  as  their  record  deserved,  in  the  front  line  of  the 
advance,  and  the  history  of  the  last  ten  days  made  a  fitting  climax 
to  their  four  years  of  toil.  In  those  ten  days  the  Division  had 
advanced  ninety-two  kilometres,  crossed  five  rivers,  and  captured 
prisoners  to  a  number  far  in  excess  of  their  own  entire  strength. 
The  exact  number  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  give,  nor  is  it  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  as  so  few  of  them  were  prepared  to  put  up  a 
real  fight. 

The  booty  was  colossal,  and  there  was  no  dearth  of  souvenirs 
for  those  who  had  a  chance  to  collect  them.     Almost  an  entire 
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Austrian  division  had  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Tagliamento,  and  the  officers  in  it  were  only  intent  on  arguing 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  swords.  As  soon  as 
the  Divisional  Commander  crossed  the  river  he  was  spotted  by 
the  Austrian  general  and  his  staff,  and  before  he  knew  where  he 
was  he  found  himself  completely  surrounded.  The  Austrians, 
who  were  all  armed,  were  full  of  protests.  They  produced  a  large 
paper  which  they  urged  the  general  to  sign.  This  paper  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  not  surrendered  but  had  merely  allowed 
the  Italian  cavalry  to  pass  through,  and  that  therefore  none  of 
them  were  prisoners  of  war.  General  Shoubridge  merely  remarked 
that  his  orders  were  to  kill  or  capture  every  Austrian  he  encountered 
till  3  p.m.  that  afternoon,  that  he  had  a  whole  division  across  the 
river  (in  point  of  fact  it  was  near  two  companies),  and  that  the 
Austrians  could  take  their  choice  !  He  added,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  had  been  soldiering  too  long  to  sign  anything  on  the  battle- 
field, whereupon  they  joined  in  the  laugh  too.  General  Shoubridge 
then  rode  on,  the  Austrian  general  running  after  him  shouting 
"  protest  "  and  waving  the  paper  in  the  air. 

Column  after  column  of  prisoners  were  to  be  seen,  escorted 
by  about  one  sentry  per  200,  on  their  way  back  to  Pordenone, 
broken  up  at  intervals  by  British  gunners  and  transport  men 
leading  about  four  captured  horses  apiece.  Of  course  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  the  British  Army  to  feed  all  these  "buckshee" 
animals.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  even  of  a  British  Army 
horse's  ration.  Most  of  the  animals  had  accordingly  to  be  re- 
turned, or  exchanged  for  "  dud  "  animals  already  on  the  strength. 
The  A.D.V.S.  (Major  T.  J.  Faithful)  found,  for  once  in  a  way,  that 
his  mobile  section  was  besieged  by  people  whose  one  ambition 
was  not  to  get  hold  of  a  horse  but  to  get  rid  of  one.  The  Intelligence 
Officer  of  the  Division,  after  standing  all  the  day  at  the  cross-roads 
over  the  river  directing  streams  of  prisoners  in  very  voluble  German, 
drove  home  in  state  through  the  river  behind  two  Austrian  ponies, 
and  many  another  who  was  weary  and  footsore  did  the  same. 
The  Austrians,  who  realised  that  they  couldn't  keep  the  horses 
themselves,  gave  them  up  quite  readily  to  their  British  captors. 
A  glance  at  British  horses  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone 
that  animals  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  British  Army,  and 
instances  were  quite  common  of  Austrian  officers  and  men  pressing 
British  soldiers  to  take  their  horses  and  look  after  them  They 
were  mostly  small  ponies,  but  there  were  some  very  fine  chargers 
amongst  them.  The  general  condition  both  of  the  animals  and 
men  was  very  good.  The  men's  equipment  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition.    The  guns  looked  almost  new.     It  must  have  been  a  fine 
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division  that  surrendered  on  the  Tagliamento,  and  certainly  looked 
far  smarter  than  any  we  had  encountered  up  to  date. 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  drunkenness  or  rowdiness  that  night. 
This  was  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  fact  that  vino  was  unob- 
tainable and  the  troops  were  still  in  the  line.  Guards  were  mounted, 
and  pickets  posted.  For  the  most  part  everyone  was  too  tired  to 
think  of  much  besides  sleep.  An  armistice  was  a  vague  term, 
which  many  of  the  soldiers  didn't  understand.  "  Armistice ! 
What  be  armistice  ?  "  remarked  one  old  Devonian.  "  Where's  the 
rum  ration  to  ?  "  The  war  in  Italy  was  quite  obviously  over, 
but  how  about  the  old  Boche ;  would  he  "  chuck  in  his  mit."  ? 
It  would  be  time  enough  to  celebrate  the  occasion  when  we  knew 
the  answer  to  that,  and  in  any  case  there  was  the  prospect  of  foot- 
slogging  it  100  kilometres  back  to  Treviso  with  nothing  but  the 
Sunday  ration  of  cigarettes.  For  four  years  we  had  wondered 
how  and  when  it  would  end.  Now  the  end  had  come  we  could 
hardly  realise  it. 

In  conclusion  we  would  only  point  out  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  throughout  this  narrative  to  represent  the  Austrian 
Army  as  inspired   at   this   time   by   the   will   and  determination 
to  conquer,  or  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  essential  fact 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  were  tired  of  the  Avar  and  intent  only  on  peace. 
The  Austrian  Army  was  undoubtedly  a  fine  army,  and  in  the  earlier 
days  there  must  have  been  Homeric  contests  when  the  Italians 
contested  with  them  the  heights  of  the  Carso  and  the  pathway  to 
Trieste.     In  this  battle  we  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  far  the 
fiercest  fighting  took  place  on  Mount  Grappa,  where  for  several  days 
the  Austrians  offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  that  it  was  mainly 
the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  defence  in  that  sector  which  necessitated 
the  capitulation  of  the  whole  army.     These  are  questions  on  which 
we  offer  no  opinion,   as    we    have    no   opportunity   for  judging, 
and  they  lie  quite  outside  the  scope  of  this  book.     They  must  be 
answered  by  future  historians  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts, 
and    above    all    by    considering    the    number    of    casualties    in 
proportion  to  the  troops  engaged.     (This  is  the  only  possible  ground 
on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  severity  of  the  fighting.)     Here 
we  are  only  concerned  to  show  that,  relatively  to  the  ordinary 
casualties  in  this  war,  the  actual  losses  of  the  7th  Division  in  this 
battle  compared  with  the  results  obtained  were  almost  incredibly 
small.     When  the  7th  Division  attacked  in  front  of  Mametz  on 
July  1,  1916,  the  author  of  this  book  buried,  after  one  day's  fighting, 
from  two  battalions  alone,  more  than  the  full  number  for  the  whole 
Division  of  those  who  were  killed  or  who  died  of  wounds  during 
the  whole  period  that  we  were  in  action  from  October  20  to  the 
armistice.     This  irives  some  relative  idea  of  the  ease  of  the  actual 
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fighting  compared  with  what  the  Division  had  experienced  in  France. 
At  the  same  time  the  author  strongly  deprecates  the  attempts 
often  made  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  campaigns  in  Italy, 
which  are  based  simply  on  ignorance.  The  Italians  have  suffered 
casualties  not  far  short  of  what  the  British  have  in  this  war,  and 
their  recovery  after  Caporetto  entirely  upset  all  the  calculations 
of  the  Central  Powers. 

Though  the  final  battle  was,  as  we  say,  a  "  walk-over  "  as  far 
as  the  Division  was  concerned,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
was  largely  due  to  the  dash  and  resolution  which  the  attackers 
displayed.  A  half-hearted  enemy  readily  surrenders  when  he  sees 
the  attackers  mean  business,  and  plucks  up  his  courage  when  he 
detects  a  trace  of  hanging  back.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  this 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Division  in  this  battle.  The  spirit  of  the  men 
was  never  higher,  and  though  fortunately  their  casualties  were 
light,  they  fought  with  just  as  much  determination  as  they  had 
always  done  while  the  issue  was  still  in  doubt.  The  7th  Division 
had  been  to  all  intents  fought  till  exterminated  on  five  separate 
occasions  in  the  war  ;  first  at  Ypres  in  1914,  when  they  earned  their 
laurel  of  immortality  by  holding  the  flower  of  the  German  Army 
at  bay  for  three  awful  weeks  ;  secondly  in  the  offensives  in  1915, 
when,  with  a  childlike  faith,  by  no  means  barren  of  results,  we  had 
hoped  to  break  through  the  German  line  ;  thirdly  on  the  Somme 
in  1916,  where,  after  terrific  fighting,  the  entire  Division  obtained  its 
objective  at  every  point  both  on  the  1st  and  again  on  July  14 ; 
fourthly  in  1917  in  following  up  the  German  retirement  to  the 
Hmdenburg  Line,  where  they  sacrificed  themselves  without  stint 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Bullecourt ;  finally  in  the  attack  on  the 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  when  they  captured  Broodseinde  and  Reutel, 
and  fought  themselves  to  a  standstill  in  the  pitiless  mud  which 
alone  baulked  them  of  the  capture  of  Gheluvelt.  It  was  a  record 
of  which  every  man  was  justly  proud,  and  light  as  had  been  the 
tasks  which  they  were  called  upon  to  bear  in  Italy,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  if  it  had  proved  necessary  in  October  1918  to  sacrifice 
themselves  again,  the  Division  would  once  more  have  done  so  with 
unhesitating  lo3^alty.  It  was  largely  because  the  Austrians  had 
the  wit  to  perceive  this  that  they  offered  only  such  slight  opposition. 
War  is  a  test  of  endurance,  in  which  the  man  with  the  stouter 
heart  wins  in  the  end.  Without  any  hesitation  we  assert  that 
the  Allies  proved  to  have  a  stouter  heart  than  their  enemies,  not 
because  they  were  essentially  superior  human  beings,  which  they 
were  not,  but  because  they  knew  deep  down  in  their  hearts  that 
they  were  defending  the  truth,  whilst  their  enemies  were  led 
blindfold  in  the  quest  of  a  lie. 

Of  the  152  men  in  the  Division  who  laid  down  their  lives  in 
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this  last  fight,  many  were  veterans  of  the  Division,  whose  loss  there- 
fore is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  ;  152  fine  British  soldiers  may 
form  a  small  casualty  list  for  a  battle  in  this  war,  but  it  is  not  a 
price  lightly  to  be  paid.  Whatever  measure  of  importance  history 
may  assign  to  this  campaign,  we  feel  quite  confident  that  those 
lives  were  not  given  in  vain.  The  whole  battle  dealt  the  knock-out 
blow  to  the  second  most  formidable  of  our  enemies,  the  repercussion 
of  whose  fall  helped  in  no  small  measure  to  hurl  from  his  pedestal 
of  blood  and  iron  the  now  staggering  and  demoralised  Hun.  There- 
fore, those  who  fell  in  the  battle  gave  us  both  victory  and  peace. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Casualty   List  or  7th   Division  between  October  20   and 
November  3,  1918. 

Killed  in  Action,  and  Died  of  Wounds. 


20th  BRIGADE. 
Sth  Dcvons. 


*Lieut.  F.  C.  Puddicombe. 
*30473  Sergt.  Buckingham,  C. 
*33288  L/Cpl.  Hore,  W.  (M.M.) 
*21819  Corpl.  Watts,  C.  (M.M.) 
*31427  Pte.  Griffin,  E. 
*34039  Pte.  Thurgoland,  A. 
*31647  Pte.  Gibson,  H. 
*33486  Pte.  Barnard,  L. 


*291936  Pte.  Jennings,  T. 

*18549  Pte.  Griffiths,  H. 

*20352  Pte.  Smyles,  A. 

*34091  Pte.  Shaw,  P. 

*31616  Pte.  Woodward,  A. 
30874  Pte.  Richards,  S.  {d.o.w.) 
31708  Pte.  Haresnape,  W.  {d.o.w.) 
18417  Corpl.  McCardle,  W.  {d.o.w.) 


*22728  Pte.  Greenhead,  G. 
*23882  Pte.  Mackereth,  W. 
*35337  Pte.  Jones,  H. 
*24174  Pte.  Timbrel],  H. 
*11072  L/Sgt.  Benewith,  A. 


2nd  Borders. 


*27278  Sergt.  Burnside,  A. 
*33439  Sergt.  Saunders,  P. 
*  17981  Sergt.  Kenyon,  F. 

25892  Corpl.  Cronshaw,  A.  {d.o.w. 

27057  Pte.  Sheldon,  W.  {d.o.w.) 


2nd  Gordons. 


*Lieut.-Col.  H.  A.  Ross,  D.S.O. 
*2nd  Lieut.  J.  B.  Gray. 
*2nd  Lieut.  E.  R.  More. 
*10393  Corpl.  Calder,  A. 
*S/17436  Pte.  Constable,  W. 
*S/43921  Pte.  Rawlings,  R. 
*7476  Sergt.  Davidson,  J. 
*S/23357  Pte.  Kerr,  J. 


*S/8187  Pte.  Nelson,  B. 
*235720  Pte.  Young,  G. 
*S/8562  L/Cpl.  Chalmers,  A. 
*S/18583  Pte.  Mavor,  A. 
*S/18137  Pte.  Burton,  S. 
*S/20769  Pte.  McMath,  J. 
235747  L/Cpl.  George,  D.  {d.o.w.) 
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22nd  BRIGADE. 


2ndH.A.C. 


*2nd  Lieut.  D.  P.  Sims. 
*4205  Sergt.  Fowler,  C.  E. 
*4935  Corpl.  Barker,  B.  W. 
*10257  Corpl.  Greave,  A.D. 
*9606  L/Cpl.  Cassini,  H. 
*7680  L/Cpl.  Horton,  E. 
*6491  L/Cpl.  Lea,  A.  H.  O. 
*6957  Pte.  Butler,  E. 

100077  Pte.  Hollands,  W.  C.  G. 

7215  Pte.  Helliwell,  N. 


W. 


10964  Pte.  Jones,  E.  T. 
*9407  Pte.  Allan,  L.  D. 

*  101 85  Pte.  Lepper,  L. 
*6534  Pte.  Smith,  W.  F. 
*3302  Pte.  Blackford,  F. 
*7149  Pte.  Moore,  E.  E. 

*  108 17  Pte.  Evans,  E.  V. 
7148  Pte.  Seear,  D.  F. 

*55114  Pte.  Taylor,  A.  (22nd  Man- 
chester Regt.  attached). 


2nd  Royal  Wartvickshires. 


26975  Pte.  Wakefield,  C. 
54201  Pte.  Allsopp,  J. 


54264  Pte.  Doughton,  L. 
15611  Pte.  Phipps,  H. 


1st  Royal  Welch  Ftisiliers. 


2nd  Lieut.  L.  C.  Phillips,  M.C. 
*235516  Pte.  Hubbard,  T. 
*76913  Pte.  Edwards,  E. 
*  177921  Pte.  Collins,  W. 


*24648  Sergt.  Colclough,  J. 
*63665  L/Cpl.  Cranmer,  C. 
47293  L/Cpl.  Jones,  D. 


*24049  Corpl.  Walker,  G. 
*207242  L/Cpl.  Shields,  E. 
*£65718  L/Cpl.  Ranee,  W. 
*23435  Pte.  Stroger,  J. 
*24001  Corpl.  Steinberg,  E 
*30082  Pte.  Tatum,  A. 
*23515  Pte.  Edge,  J. 
*265668  Pte.  Plater,  C. 

5429  Sergt.  Burch,  E. 
*21258  Pte.  Onyett,  P. 

23532  Pte.  Hyde,  H. 


*8234  Sergt.  Higginson,  F. 
*40071  Pte.  Gretton,  W. 
41860  L/Cpl.  Barley,  B. 
*32135  Pte.  Savigar,  J. 
*42050  Pte.  Grimes,  R.  H. 
*39642  Pte.  Ward,  F. 


91st  BRIGADE. 

2)id  Queens. 

*30081  Pte.  Storey,  G. 
*31098  A/Cpl.  Harvey,  B. 
*76329  Pte.  Clifford,  E. 
*23566  Pte.  Speed,  H. 
*81295  Pte.  Stride,  H. 
*23450  Pte.  Walker,  E. 

60930  Pte.  Jacobs,  F. 
*9557  Sergt.  Jones,  R. 
*76328  Pte   Hare,  L. 
*24774  Pte.  Pope,  A. 

21103  Pte.  Granger.  T. 

1st  South  Stajfordshires. 

30432  Pte.  Allsop,  J. 
*41911  Pte.  Hammond,  H. 
204405  Pte.  Rawlings,  G.  {d.o.w.) 
23027  L/Cpl.  Welfare,  E.    \d.o.w.) 
41657  Pte.  Powell,  S.C.T.  {d.o.iv.) 
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22nd  Manchestsrs. 


*Capt.  G.  H.  Richardson,  M.C. 
*2nd  Lieut.  W.  G.  McEwan. 
*27059  L/Cpl.  Gunston,  W. 
*55101  L/Cpl.    Phillipson,    G. 
*51631  Pte.  Anderson,  T. 
70426  Pte.  Bleaklev,  F. 
*54016  Pte.  Bruce,  M.  T. 
*70428  Pte.  Coleman,  H. 
*70444  Pte.  Cooper,  A. 
*70575  Pte.  Hallsworth,"  H 
*43568  Pte.  Hudson,  J. 
*4074S  Pte.  Lowe,  A. 
*21284  Pte.  Rogers,  T.  F. 


*52946  Pte.  Stout,  T.  H. 

*76685  Pte.  Wood,  W. 

*43537  Corpl.  Bannister,  A. 
W.  *28079  Pte.  Thompson,  E. 

*42052  Pte.  Collins,  A.  {d.o.w.) 

*49240  Pte.  Roy,  J.  (d.o.w.) 
26042  L/Sgt.  Brown,  R.  J.  (d.o.w.) 
49242  Corpl.  Pownall,  J.  A.  (d.o.w.) 
34119  Pte.  Broadbent,  H.  (d.o.w.) 
70462  Pte.  Hurst,  D.  (d.o.w.) 
47921  Pte.  Patton,  G.     (d.o.w.) 
54098  Pte.  Simmons,  F.  G.  (d.o.w.) 


ROYAL  FIELD  ARTILLERY. 


*204119  Dvr.  Cartwright,  H. 
9441  Dvr.  Jarman,  G. 


630073  Gnr.  Rae,  H. 


2nd  Lieut.  F.  B.  Bond. 


630915  Corpl.  Cathro,  J. 
227853  Gnr.  Crawford,  R.  A. 
957636  Gnr.  Cross,  D. 
242702  Gnr.  Grant,  J. 
81045  Gnr.  Harris,  R.  R. 
148204  Gnr.  Macnamara,  E. 


104//«  Battery. 

37097  Dvr.  Dixon,  W. 

35//(  Battery. 
25th  Battery. 

Blst  Battery. 

16145  Gnr.  Peake,  R. 
234933  Gnr.  Sutton,  J.  ] 
630090  Gnr.  Tainsh,  J. 
152942  Gnr.  Usher,  L. 
178626  Gnr.  Young,  W. 


lilt   TJI.  Brigade. 
143982  Gnr.  Campbell,  A. 

ROYAL  ENGINEERS. 
95//;  Field  Co. 
89655  Spr.  Smith,  J.  (d.o.ic.) 

1th  Dirl.  Signal  Co. 


♦26852  Spr.  Cooke,  A.  G.  B. 
83502  Spr.  Hawkins,  C. 


251583  Spr.  Milton,  T. 
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EOYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 

22«f/  Firld  Ambulance. 
18219  Sergt.  Robertson,  J.  D.  (M.M.)      7974  Pte.  Hanson,  H.  L. 

PIONEERS. 

24fh  Manchesttrs. 

*2nd  Lieut.  J.  E.  Entwistle.  55536  Pte.  Scott,  A. 

15111  Pte.  Smith.  S.  61602  Pte.  McGauchie,  W. 

Total,  154. 

TOTAL  OF  OTHER  CASUALTIES. 

Wounded 575 

Missing          ........  3 

Sick  admitted  to  Hospital                 ....  653 

Prisoners  of  War,  since  repatriated           ...  44 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  list  as  accurate  as  possible. 
If  the  names  of  any  killed  or  died  of  wounds  have  inadvertently  been  omitted, 
the  author  offers  his  deep  regrets  to  those  concerned. 

After  the  battle  the  scattered  graves  all  over  the  battlefield  were  dug  up, 
and  a  large  British  military  cemetery  formed  at  Tezze.  The  bodies  of  all 
those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  now  buried  there. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Account  of  What  was  Happening  Behind  the  Austrian  Lines  During 
these  Operations,  as  seen  by  a  Sergeant  in  the  H.A.C.  who  was 
Captured  in  the  First  Attack  on  Papadopoli  Island. 

On  the  night  of  October  23  I  took  part  in  the  surprise  attack  made  on  the 
Grave  di  Papadopoli  by  the  2nd  H.A.C.  and  the  R.W.F.  About  11  p.m. 
a  portion  of  our  force  had  quite  lost  touch  with  the  remainder  owing  to 
the  dense  bush,  the  thick  river  mist,  and  the  erroneous  information  obtained 
from  such  maps  as  we  had  previously  inspected.  While  exploring  through 
the  bush  with  the  object  of  regaining  touch,  we  (my  runner  and  myself) 
walked  into  an  Austrian  patrol  some  twenty  strong,  who  bagged  us  without 
more  ado. 

After  removal  of  our  arms  and  ammunition  we  were  dispatched  under 
strong  guard  to  their  lines,  which  we  eventually  reached,  passing  en  route 
through  a  stiff  barrage  which,  owing  no  doubt  to  inaccurate  reports  of  what 
was  going  on,  the  Austrian  gunners  were  putting  down  on  and  behind  their 
own  advanced  posts. 

Our  guard  was  composed  of  Bosnians,  with  whom  I  found  any  conversa- 
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tion  impossible.  However,  on  reaching  the  main  front  line  we  were  taken  to 
a  shelter  where  were  some  officers,  one  of  whom,  an  Austrian,  spoke  French, 
and  another,  a  Hungarian,  a  little  English.  They  were  quite  polite  and 
amiable,  much  surprised  to  find  English  troops  in  the  attack,  and  asked 
various  questions  as  to  numbers,  etc.,  to  which  Igave  (I  think)  suitable  answers. 
The  Austrian  officer  indicated  having  heard  that  we  treated  their  prisoners 
rather  badly,  a  suggestion  which  I  warmly  repudiated.  The  Hungarian 
(who  was  anxious  to  air  his  English)  then  made  flattering  remarks  concerning 
the  French,  British,  and  his  own  people,  coupled  with  uncomplimentary 
references  to  the  Slavs,  Italians,  and  Germans  !  Our  guard  then  received 
orders  as  to  our  destination  and  we  were  marched  off,  the  officers  shaking 
hands  and  wishing  us  good  luck. 

About  this  time  our  numbers  were  increased  by  a  corporal  and  six  men 
of  the  R.W.F.,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  very  shortly  after  us. 

Our  guards  seemed  very  hazy  as  to  where  we  were  to  be  taken,  and  hence 
we  marched  and  counter-marched  through  various  villages  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  a  Corps 
Commandant,  where  we  were  subjected  to  individual  interrogation.  The 
Commandant  was,  I  believe,  a  Hungarian,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  speaking 
perfect  English.  His  queries  related  mainly  to  our  location  prior  to  the 
attack,  the  method  of  crossing  the  Piave,  and  the  object  of  the  attack,  that 
is,  whether  a  mere  raid,  or  part  of  a  large  movement.  To  those 
I  gave  civil  but  misleading  replies.  His  information  was  fairly  good,  for 
on  my  refusing  to  reply  to  certain  of  his  questions  he  informed  me  himself 
as  to  my  brigade  and  division,  also  of  our  having  been  the  previous  month 
near  Comedo,  and  subsequently  near  Vicenza.  The  Commandant  examined 
all  the  papers  I  had  on  me  (fortunately  none  of  them  important)  and  retained 
nearly  all.  but  returning  my  watch  and  money.  The  remainder  of  the  party 
were  subsequently  similarly  interrogated.  This  business  over,  we  were 
marched  to  some  field  kitchens  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  supplied  with 
brown  bread,  tinned  brawn  (the  Austrian  bully-beef),  and  polenta,  and  the 
evening  and  night  were  spent  without  further  incident  in  the  guard-room  of 
some  barracks  near  by. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  march  of  some  distance  to  the  town  of  St.  Vito, 
near  the  Taghamento,  where  the  next  four  days  were  spent  in  the  town 
jail.  Here  we  foimd  a  very  mixed  lot  of  prisoners — Italian,  Russian,  some 
civilian  Italians,  and  some  Austrian  soldiery.  The  buildins,  though  cold, 
was  kept  quite  clean  inside,  but  no  bedding  of  any  description  was  provided 
in  the  cells,  and  as  the  nights  were  cold  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  sleep,  none 
of  us  having  any  overcoat.  For  food  we  had  half  a  loaf  each  per  day,  a 
kind  of  acorn  coffee  morning  and  evening,  and  at  mid-day  a  stew  of  cabbage 
or  beans  ;  poor  enough  fare,  but,  as  our  gaolers  assured  us,  no  worse  than 
their  own  soldiers  got  ! 

Our  stay  at  St.  Vito  terminating,  we  were  taken  by  train  to  Udine,  and 
thence  on  by  the  main  fine  through  ruined  Gorizia,  Cormons,  and  Montfalcone 
and  so  eastward,  eventually  arriving  at  Laibach,  in  Carniola,  at  3  p.m  or 
October  30.  Here  we  were  interned  in  the  Castello  di  Lubiana,  a  great 
fortress  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  town,  which  is  large  and  handsome. 
Our  accommodation  here  was  far  better  than  at  St.   Vito,  palliasses  and 
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blankets  being  provided.  The  food,  however,  was  on  much  the  same  scale 
as  before.  During  that  day  we  had  our  clothes  taken  from  us  and  disinfected, 
Austrian  clothes  being  provided  in  the  meanwhile  ;  we  were  given  a  hot 
shower-bath,  and  were  inoculated  and  vaccinated.  The  fortress  contained 
at  that  time  about  200  military  prisoners — Italian,  Russian,  Serbian,  and 
one  English  besides  myself,  Capt.  of  the  R.A.F. 

Soon  after  arriving  we  heard  rumours  that  the  Austrians  were  suffering 
grave  reverses  and  asking  for  an  armistice  ;  also  that  revolutionary  move- 
ments were  taking  place  locally.  These  rumours  materialised  next  day. 
The  Jugo-Slav  revolution  had  broken  out  in  Laibach  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
morning  the  Revolutionary  Committee  demanded  the  opening  of  the  castle 
and  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  to  which  demand  the  governor  had  no  option 
but  to  agree.  Accordingly,  by  arrangement  of  the  Committee,  the  whole 
body  of  prisoners  marched  out  from  the  castle  at  two  in  the  afternoon  and 
descended  to  the  town,  became  the  central  figure  in  a  tremendous  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Entente.  The  town  was  profusely 
beflagged,  and  the  prisoners  acclaimed  as  veritable  heroes.  In  the  evening 
the  prisoners  were  entertained  by  the  Committee  to  a  substantial  meal  of 
really  excellent  stew,  with  plenty  of  bread  and  coffee,  and  quarters  were  found 
for  them  in  the  town,  our  own  party,  the  Captain  and  nine  N.C.O.s  and  men, 
occupying  spare  rooms  in  the  Military  Hospital,  a  vast  edifice  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square. 

So  far,  all  had  gone  well.     The  next  morning,  however,  Capt. and 

myself  having  decided  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  get  down  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  coast  at  Trieste  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  Adriatic  to  Venice, 
we  visited  the  railway  station  to  enquire  times  of  trains  and  to  obtain  tickets. 
To  our  chagrin,  tickets  were  politely  refused  us,  on  the  ground  that  no  per- 
mission had  been  granted  for  us  to  leave  the  town  for  the  present.  We  obtained 
interviews  with  various  officials  in  the  town,  but  they,  though  very  polite, 
could  afford  us  no  assistance  in  our  plan. 

We  were  becoming  somewhat  uneasy.  We  had  heard  before  of  bloodless 
revolutions  and  their  frequently  sanguinary  sequels.  Indeed,  that  morning, 
while  walking  with  an  Italian  sergeant  of  Bersaglieri  near  the  station,  we 
were  nearly  involved  in  a  tragedy.  One  of  the  many  train-loads  of  returning 
Austrian  troops  had  stopped,  like  the  rest,  outside  the  station,  and  there 
been  harangued  by  representatives  of  the  Committee  to  induce  them  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Revolution.  One  party  of  Hungarians,  having 
refused,  were  shot  down  by  the  station  patrol,  over  100  being  killed  and 
wounded. 

Incidents  such  as  this  warned  us  of  the  advisability  of  quitting  the  town 
at  the  earliest  date,  and  when,  next  day,  the  Italian  sergeant  already  referred 

to  (who  had  himself  joined  the  revolutionaries)  approached  Capt. and 

myself  with  a  view  to  our  assisting  in  forming  up  a  company  in  their  new 
army,  we  decided  to  wait  no  longer,  but  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  escape  from 
Laibach.  There  was  a  bare  chance  that  we  might  get  away  by  train,  but, 
failing  that,  our  plan  was  to  go  on  foot,  walking  by  night  and  steering  our 
course  by  such  information  as  we  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  some  maps 
in  the  hospital.  Before  leaving,  we  explained  the  situation  to  the  remainder 
of  our  party,  and  each  man  in  turn  voted  as  to  whether  he  would  take  the 
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risk  of  escaping  or  remain  behind.     All,  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  , 

myself,  and  the  Corporal  of  the  R.W.F.,  decided  to  remain.  The  three  of  us 
then,  having  had  our  mid-day  meal,  walked  down  to  the  station  and  waited 
among  the  crowd  for  the  arrival  of  a  train  bound  for  Trieste.  By  a  great 
piece  of  luck,  the  commander  of  the  station  patrol  turned  out  to  be  an  Italian 

ex- prisoner  with  whom  Capt. and  myself  had  got  on  good  terms  at  the 

fortress,  and  having  regard  to  this  and  also  to  a  wad  of  kroner  which  Capt. 

slipped  into  his  hand,  he  put  us  on  board  the  next  Trieste  train,  which  left 
about  3  P.M.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  we  were  wearing  the  Austrian 
overcoats  and  caps  which  had  been  lent  to  us  at  the  fortress,  and  this  disguise 
no  doubt  helped  us  to  avoid  questioning  and  detection  on  the  train.  None 
of  us  spoke  any  German  or  Slav,  hence,  to  avoid  conversation  with  other 
travellers  (the  train  was  crowded)  we  simulated  sleep,  so  much  so  that  I 
heard  one  man  remark  in  Italian  to  another  that  we  seemed  a  very  sleepy- 
headed  lot.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  railway  officials  were  not  expecting 
tickets  to  be  produced  by  soldiers,  hence  when  the  inspector  came  round, 
in  the  courv  of  the  afternoon,  he,  to  our  great  relief,  merely  remarked,  "  Ah, 
three  soldiers,"  and  passed  on.  The  journey  continued  without  much  incident 
as  far  as  Nabrescina,  where  I  understood  a  railway  official  on  the  platform 
to  say  that  the  train  was  not  going  to  Trieste  after  all,  but  along  the  main 
line  to  Montfalcone.  This  would  not  have  suited  our  book  at  all,  as  Mont- 
falcone  offered  no  such  advantage  as  Trieste  for  return  to  Italy.  Accordingly 
we  left  the  train,  only  to  find  the  station  full  of  Austrian  troops  little  better 
than  a  rabble,  but  still  armed  and  a  dangerous  crowd  for  us  to  be  among. 

The  train  soon  rolled  out  of  the  station  before  I  had  time  to  continue 
enquiries  as  to  when  we  might  expect  to  resume  our  journey.  Eventually 
I  discovered  another  railway  official,  who,  to  my  unpleasant  surprise,  told 
me  that  I  had  been  incorrectly  informed  concerning  the  train.  It  was,  after 
all.  a  Trieste  train,  and  worse  still,  there  was  no  other  to  that  city  that  night. 
As  it  happened,  I  was  aware  that  a  certain  distance  down  the  line  beyond 
Nabrescina,  though  just  how  far  I  did  not  know,  was  the  junction  of  the 
Montfalcone  and  Trieste  lines,  and  that  by  turning  off  to  the  left  and 
continuing  by  that  route,  we  should  eventually  reach  Trieste.  In  view  of 
the  possibly  hostde  crowd  at  Nabrescina,  we  decided  to  continue  our  journey 
on  foot,  following  the  railway  track.  After  we  had  gone  a  mile  or  two,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  path  and  the  possibility  of  encountering  some  railway 
sentry  who  might  be  disposed  to  shoot  before  questioning,  we  thought  it 
better  to  he  up  for  the  night  and  to  continue  our  journey  with  the  earliest 
dawn.  We  thereupon  selected  near  the  line  a  resting-place  in  a  small  coppice, 
but  our  stay  was  rather  abruptly  terminated  in  consequence  of  considerable 
firing  breaking  out,  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  and  also  the  com- 
mencement of  rain.  We  again  changed  our  plan  and  decided  to  risk  the 
dangers  of  the  night  journey  along  the  track.  Continuing  for  another  mile 
or  so,  we  at  last  discerned  in  the  gloom  the  junction  previously  referred  to, 
hard  by,  which  was  a  small  house  which  we  discovered  to  be  tenanted  by  a 
railway  official.  He,  although  the  hour  was  past  midnight,  was  still  awake 
and,  hearing  us  pass,  challenged  us.  I  decided  on  the  spot  to  take  the  risk 
of  informing  him  as  to  who  we  were  and  what  were  our  intentions,  having 
regard  to  the  great  probability  that  a  local  railway  official  would  be  of  Italian 
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race  and  consequently  of  English  sympathies.  My  guess  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  although  at  first  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  render  us  any 
actual  assistance  on  our  journey,  he  eventually  was  persuaded  to  stop  the 
next  train  down  (or  rather  it  was  not  a  train,  but  two  locos  with  guards' 
vans  attached).  And  so,  after  many  thanks  to  the  official  for  his  kindness, 
we  once  more  found  ourselves  bound  by  train  for  the  desired  haven,  which 
we  reached  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  guard  travelling  with  us 
acquainted  us  of  the  fact  that  a  revolution  had  in  the  past  few  days  broken 
out  in  Trieste,  originated  by  the  Italian  populace. 

On  arriving  at  the  station  we  were  directed  to  the  Revolutionary  patrol 
on  duty,  civilians  wearing  cockades  of  the  Italian  national  colours  and 
armed  with  rifle  and  bandolier.  These,  on  learning  that  we  were  escaped 
British  prisoners,  received  us  with  open  arms,  took  us  to  the  guard-room 
at  the  station,  and  notified  the  Civil  Commandant  concerning  us.  While 
awaiting  him,  our  pockets  were  filled  with  excellent  biscuits  and  we  were 
presented  -with  handfuls  of  cigarettes.  The  Commandant  arriving,  a  party 
was  detailed  to  escort  us  to  the  quarters  where  we  should  sleep  ;  it  being 
explained  to  us  that  the  Slav  element,  which  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Italian  movement,  might  render  our  journey  through  the  night  streets  some- 
what perilous.  On  leaving  the  station  yard  the  sentry  at  the  gate  challenged 
us  in  Italian,  and  on  being  informed  that  we  were  English  he  said,  "  You  are 

English  ?  "    Capt. replied  "Si,  Signor,"  whereupon  the  sentry  smiled  and 

said,  "  But  why  not  speak  English  ?  I  am  English,  you  know,  or  rather 
Welsh  ;  I  have  been  living  in  Trieste  for  fifteen  years  and  all  my  sympathies 
are  Italian,  so  I  have  joined  the  revolutionary  movement."  This  sentry, 
a  Mr.  Edwards,  I  saw  several  times  again  during  my  stay  in  Trieste.  The 
Commandant  took  us  to  his  flat,  and  there,  despite  the  hour,  succeeded  in 
providing  us  with  an  excellent  meal,  after  which  he  arranged  quarters  there 
for  Capt.  — — -,  and  then  took  the  corporal  and  myself  to  a  large  municipal 
lodging-house  which  was  being  used  for  the  fugitives  of  various  nationalities 
who  had  recently  been  reaching  Trieste. 

At  this  lodging-house  we  stayed  for  the  next  two  days,  receiving  our 
dole  of  food  with  the  other  inmates,  and  sleeping  as  best  we  could,  either 
on  the  floor  or  on  tables.  The  whole  place  was  exceedingly  overcrowded, 
and  in  a  terribly  insanitary  condition. 

We  kept  in  close  touch  with  Capt. ,  who  made  every  endeavour  to 

secure  an  early  departure  from  Trieste  to  Venice.  Once  again  however  the 
local  officials,  though  all  politeness,  placed  one  obstacle  after  another  in  our 
way.  The  first  day  we  were  told  that  we  should  get  a  passage  on  an  Austrian 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  (now  in  the  revolutionary  hands)  which  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Venice.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  as  we  were  almost  going 
aboard,  we  were  informed  that  the  plans  had  been  altered,  and  that  the  boat 
was  proceeding  instead  to  Pola,  which  was  of  course  of  no  use  to  us.  We 
next  got  in  touch  with  a  high  official  in  the  employ  of  the  Trieste  Lloyd, 
hoping  that  they  might  be  sending  a  boat  across  the  Gulf,  but  this  plan  also 
came  to  nothing,  though  our  visit  enabled  us  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
an  English  lady,  the  wife  of  this  official,  who  had  been  living  there  the  whole 
period  of  the  war,  and  whose  health  had  suffered  much  through  privations 
and  worry,  though  her  English  spirit  was  as  strong  as  ever. 
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In  the  meantime,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  go  about  the  city,  which  is 
very  fine,  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  Istrian  hills.  In  the  evening  we 
took  the  precaution  of  keepmg  in  the  well-lit  streets,  as  firing  was  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  darker  thoroughfares,  the  Italians  and  Slavs  frequently 
coming  into  conflict,  and  both  of  them  with  a  third,  rowdy  element.  On 
our  second  day  in  the  city,  a  portion  of  the  Italian  fleet  arrived  bringing 
with  them  four  battalions  of  Bersaglieri.  Immense  crowds  welcomed  the 
arrivals,  and  the  city  was  gay  with  flags  and  bunting.  The  new-comers 
promptly  took  over  the  control  of  the  city  from  the  Revolutionary  Committee, 
a  change  which  was,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  no  gain,  for  whereas  the 
Committee  had  given  us  food,  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Italian  forces  did 
not  do  so.  As  the  Colonel  of  Bersaglieri  explained  to  me,  they  were  very  short 
of  food  themselves  at  the  moment,  and  he  had  no  power  to  supply  food  from 
his  stores  to  any  save  his  own  troops.  Our  desire  to  leave  the  city  therefore 
became  redoubled,  and  we  were  exceedingly  glad  when,  on  the  early  morning 

of  November  5,  Capt.  woke  us,  telling  us  to  dress  and  come  along  at 

once.  On  the  way  he  explained  that  he  had  managed  the  previous  evening 
to  bribe  a  sailor  employed  on  a  launch,  sailing  that  day  for  Venice,  to  include 
us  among  the  passengers.  After  some  final  delays  we  found  ourselves  on 
board  the  launch,  which  at  6.30  a.m.  sailed  from  the  harbour  in  company 
with  a  number  of  other  launches  and  ships  which,  escorted  by  Italian  Warships, 
were  proceeding  to  Venice. 

The  journey  was  very  slow,  being  much  extended  and  delayed  by  the 
mine-fields,  so  that  it  was  not  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  we  entered 
the  harbour  of  Venice  and  steamed  up  the  great  water-way  to  the  city.  To 
our  dismay,  we  found  that  the  launch  was  not  stopping  at  the  city,  and  we 
presently  learned  that  all  the  passengers  were  to  be  taken  to  an  island  quaran- 
tine station  some  three  miles  away  in  the  lagoons.  We  had  a  shrewd  idea 
of  what  the  conditions  in  such  a  place  would  be,  and  managed  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  captain  of  the  launch  to  such  an  extent  that  he  allowed 
us  three  to  remain  on  board  for  the  night,  and  next  morning  to  return,  on 
board,  to  the  city.  This  we  reached  about  eight  o'clock,  and  obtaining  the 
services  of  two  urchins  as  guides  to  the  station,  set  out  as  fast  as  we  could 
from  the  quay.  Our  walk  through  the  streets  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  the  passers-by,  our  khaki  mingling  somewhat  oddly  with  the 
Austrian  overcoats  which  we  carried  over  our  arms.  I  don't  suppose  that 
a  first- time  visitor  to  the  City  of  Canals  has  ever  paid  it  such  scanty  attention. 
At  the  station  we  found  a  train  bound  for  Maestre,  and  on  arriving  at 

the  latter  place,  Capt.  made  enquiry  of  the  R.T.O.,  ascertaining  that 

his  squadron  was  then  stationed  near  Treviso.  He  accordingly  rang  up 
his  unit  on  the  'phone,  and  requested  a  car  to  be  sent  down  to  Maestre.  This 
was  done,  and  we  were  soon  flying  along  the  great  main  road  that  runs  from 
Maestre  to  Treviso.      At  the  city  station  the  corporal  and  I  alighted  and 

said  good-bye  to  Capt. .  who  then  proceeded  on  his  way,  while  we  reported 

to  the  R.T.O.  and  A.P.M.  These  gentlemen  kindly  entertained  us  to  lunch, 
what  time  I  gave  them  a  brief  recital  of  our  experiences.  Subsequently  we 
were  attached  for  the  time  bemg  to  some  details  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
a  few  days  later  rejoined  our  respective  battalions. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

C.  of  E. 
Form  of  Service  for  Thanksgiving  for  Victory. 

7th  DIVISION. 

BRITISH   FORCE   IN  ITALY. 

Sunday,  11th  November,  1918. 

Hymn  (135  A.  &  M.). 

The  strife  is  o'er,  the  battle  done  ; 
Now  is  the  Victor's  triumph  won  ; 
ff  O  let  the  song  of  praise  be  sung.         Alleluia  ! 

/  Death's  mightiest  powers  have  done  their  worst, 

And  Jesus  hath  His  foes  dispersed ; 
ff  Let  shouts  of  praise  and  joy  outburst.         Alleluia  ! 

/  On  the  third  morn  He  rose  again 
Glorious  in  majesty  to  reign  ; 
O  let  us  swell  the  joyful  strain.         Alleluia ! 

p  Lord,  by  the  stripes  which  wounded  Thee 

From  death's  dread  sting  Thy  servants  free, 
/  That  we  may  live,  and  sing  to  Thee.         Alleluia  ! 

Sentence. 

Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comfort- 
ably to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that 
her  iniquity  is  pardoned. 

General  Confession. 

Absolution. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Versicles. 

Psalm  XLVI. 

/  God  is  our  |  hope  and  |  strength  :    a  very  |  present  |  help  in  |  trouble. 

2  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  |  earth  be  |  moved  :  and 
though  the  hills  be  carried  into  the  |  midst  |  of  the  |  sea. 

3  Though  the  waters  thereof  |  rage  and  |  swell :  and  though  the 
mountains  shake  at  the  |  tempest  [  of  the  |  same. 
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4  The  rivers  of  the  flood  thereof,  shall  make  glad  the  |  city  .  of  |  God  : 
the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  |  of  the  |  most  |  Highest. 

5  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  *  therefore  shall  she  not — be  re-  |  -moved  : 
God  shall  |  help  her  .  and  |  that  right  |  early. 

6  The    heathen    make  much  ado,  and  the  |  kingdoms  .  are  |  moved  : 
but  God  hath  shewed  his  voice,  and  the  |  earth  shall  |  melt  a-  |  -way. 

7  The  Lord  of  |  hosts  is  |  with  us  :  the  God  of  |  Jacob  |  is  our  |  refuge. 

8  O  come  hither,  and  behold  the  works  |  of  the  |  Lord  :   what  destruc- 
tion he  hath  |  brought  up-  |  -on  the  |  earth. 

9  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  in  |  all  the  |  world  :    he  breaketh  the  bow, 
and  kaappeth  the  spear  in  sunder  *  and  burnetii  the  |  chariots  |  in  the  |  fire. 

10  Be  still  then,  and  know  that  |  I  am  |  God  :    I  will  be  exalted  among 
the  heathen  *  and  I'  will  be  ex-  |  -alted  |  in  the  |  earth. 

11  The   Lord   of  hosts   is  |  with   us  :     the   God    of  |  Jacob  [  is    our  [ 
refuge. 

Lesson  and  Address. 

(Hymn  347  A.  &  M.). 

For  all  the  saints  who  from  then  labours  rest, 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confess'd 
Thy  Name,  O  Jesu,  be  for  ever  blest.         Alleluia  ! 

Thou  wast  their  Rock,  their  Fortress,  and  their  might : 

Thou,  Lord,  their  Captain  in  the  well-fought  fight ; 

Thou  in  the  darkness  drear  their  one  true  Light.         Alleluia  ! 

O  may  Thy  soldiers,  faithful,  true,  and  bold, 
Fight  as  the  Saints  who  nobly  fought  of  old, 
And  win,  with  them,  the  victor's  crown  of  gold.         Alleluia  ! 

0  blest  communion  !  fellowship  Divine  ! 

We  feebly  struggle,  they  in  glory  shine ; 

Yet  all  are  one  in  Thee  for  all  are  Thine.         Alleluia  ! 

And  when  the  strife  is  fierce,  the  warfare  long, 

Steals  on  the  ear  the  distant  triumph-song, 

And  hearts  are  brave  again  and  arms  are  strong.         Alleluia  ! 

The  golden  evening  brightens  hi  the  West ; 
Soon,  soon  to  faithful  warriors  comes  their  rest, 
Sweet  is  the  cahn  of  Paradise  the  blest.         Alleluia  ! 

But  lo  !  there  breaks  a  yet  more  glorious  day : 

The  Saints  triumphant  rise  in  bright  array  : 

The  King  of  glory  passes  on  his  way.         Alleluia  ! 

From  earth's  wide  bounds,  from  ocean's  farthest  coast, 
Through  gates  of  pearl  streams  in  the  countless  host, 
Singing  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.         Alleluia  ! 

Amen. 
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The  Apostles'  Creed. 

Prayers. 

Act  of  Thanksgiving. 

j  {After  each  sentence  the  congregation  will  join  in  saying, 
"  We  humbly  thank  Thee,  0  Lord,  Our  God") 

For  having  given  us  as  a  nation  the  heart  and  the  will  to  join  in  this  great 

struggle  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
For  having  wonderfully  protected  and  delivered  us  in  the  early  days  of 

the  war. 
For  having  given  us  at  all  times  patience  in  adversity, 
For  having  kept  us  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  Allies, 
For  having  upheld  the  nation  at  home  with  the  spirit  of  determination  and 

perseverance, 
For  our  great  deliverance  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  this  year, 
For  the  great  victories  of  the  last  few  months  in  Macedonia,  in  Palestine, 

in  Mesopotamia,  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  in  this  country, 
For  the  final  victory  of  our  cause,  and  for  the  part  played  in  securing  that 

victory  by  this  division, 

Act  of  Commendation  of  the  Dead. 

Finally,  O  Father,  we  commend  into  Thy  gracious  keeping  all  those 
who  have  laid  down  their  fives  in  this  war,  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  in 
Thy  mercy  that,  being  cleansed  of  all  their  sins,  their  souls  may  rest  in  peace, 
and  that  at  that  last  great  day  when  Thou  shalt  come  to  judge  the  world 
both  we  and  they  may  be  found  worthy  to  hear  Thy  most  blessed  voice 
calling  to  us  and  saying  :  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servants  ; 
enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord."  And  grant  unto  us,  0  Lord,  for  whom 
these  men  have  died,  that  we  may  never  disgrace  the  heritage  which  they 
with  their  life-blood  have  won  for  us,  and  that  all  nations  may  from  hence- 
forth serve  Thee  in  righteousness  and  in  peace.  For  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
Thy  Son,  Our  Lord. 

RECESSIONAL  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line, 
Beneatfi  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  ; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart: 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 
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Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away  : 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire  ; 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe, 
Such  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use, 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard, 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard, 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word — 
Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord  !     Amen. 

The  Blessing. 

The  National  Anthems. 
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Special  Order  of  the  Day  by   Major-General  T.   H.  Shou- 
brtdge,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Commanding  7th  Division. 

1th  Division. 

I  am  unable  to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  you  all  personally,  and  can  therefore 
only  send  you  a  parting  message. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  great  privilege  and  honour  I  have  had  in  com- 
manding the  7th  Division  in  the  field  for  nearly  two  years.  During  those 
years  we  have  seen  and  done  much  together,  and  the  Division  has  more 
than  played  its  part  in  the  final  victory  which  has  crowned  its  four  years 
of  hard  fighting. 

In  view  of  approaching  Peace  and  the  incidence  of  Demobilisation.  I 
feel  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  your  fine  achievements  in  the  greatest 
of  Wars. 

When  not  engaged  in  actual  battle,  the  Division  has  served  almost 
continuously  in  the  trenches  ;  suffered  every  hardship  of  the  campaign, 
fought  and  worked  day  and  night  to  crush  the  enemy's  morale. 

From  October  1914  to  November  1917  the  Division  played  a  prominent 
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part  in  every  great  battle  in  France  or  Flanders,  and  the  year  1918,  spent 
in  Italy,  added  further  laurels  to  your  record. 

The  first  battle  of  Ypres  in  1914  will  always  rank  as  your  proudest 
honour.  It  was  there  that  the  righting  spirit  of  the  Division  was  born — a 
spirit  which  has  since  descended  to  all  newcomers  and  carried  them  vic- 
toriously through  many  a  hard-fought  fight. 

The  year  1915  saw  the  Division  take  a  leading  part  in  the  battles  of 
Neuve  Chapelle,  Festubert,  Givenchy  and  Loos. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Somrae  its  record  was  still  more  glorious,  and  it.-: 
name  will  always  be  coupled  with  such  names  as  Mametz,  Bazentin,  High 
Wood,  and  Guinchy. 

The  Division  fought  almost  unceasingly  through  1916,  going  from  the 
Somme  to  the  battle  of  the  Ancre,  and  finally  pursuing  the  enemy  early  in 
1917  to  the  Hindenburg  Line.  In  doing  this  it  added  the  captures  of  Ecoust 
and  Croisilles  to  its  credit. 

The  battle  of  Arras  then  followed,  and  for  sheer  tenacity  and  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  the  ten  days'  and  nights'  struggle  for  Bullecourt  stand  second 
only  to  the  first  battle  of  Ypres. 

A  short  rest,  and  then  to  the  battle  of  Flanders  in  1917,  where  in  the 
fighting  for  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  you  added  the  captures  of  the  Brood  - 
seinde  Ridge  and  Reutel  to  your  laurels,  in  the  face  of  probably  the  heaviest 
shell-fire  the  Division  has  ever  encountered. 

Fate  then  took  you  to  Italy,  where  the  Division  upheld  its  fighting 
traditions  and  earned  the  highest  esteem  of  our  Italian  Allies. 

After  fighting  on  the  Montello  and  Asiago  Plateau,  it  fell  to  your  lot  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  final  defeat  of  Austria. 

The  capture  of  Papadopoli  Island,  without  the  assistance  of  Artillery, 
and  entailing,  as  it  did,  the  crossing  of  an  arm  of  the  Piave  River  in  the  dark, 
under  fire  and  in  small  boats — the  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the  Piave  itself — 
the  sharp  fighting  on  the  Monticano  River,  the  crossing  of  the  Livenza  and 
the  final  surrender  of  complete  Austrian  Divisions  on  the  Tagliamento,  were 
entirely  worthy  of  your  best  traditions. 

Such  is  the  short  story  of  our  Division. 

Your  honours  have  not  been  lightly  won.  Since  the  Division  landed  at 
Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  in  1914  it  has  suffered  68,000  casualties  in  action. 

Wherever  our  paths  may  lie  in  the  future,  our  proudest  memory  will 
always  be  that  we  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  7  th  Division. 

I  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  organise  some  form  of  Old  Comrades' 
Association,  through  which  we  can  keep  in  touch,  and  lend  each  other  a 
helping  hand. 

With  me  you  will  wish,  in  this  order,  to  remember  all  those  gallant  com- 
rades who  have  fallen  in  our  ranks,  to  send  a  message  to  our  wounded,  disabled 
and  discharged,  also  to  those  serving  in  other  formations,  who  have  in  days 
past  served  with  the  7th  Division. 

We  know  full  well  their  great  share  in  the  Division's  honours  and  the 
sacred  trust  they  left  us  to  uphold. 

In  closing  this  order  I  wish  to  express  to  every  rank,  every  arm  and  every 
Department  in  the  Division  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  their  unfailing 
help,  loyalty  and  comradeship  during  the  past  two  years. 
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I  have  never  asked  you  to  do  anything,  however  hard,  that  you  have  not 
responded  readily,  cheerfully  and  with  all  your  might. 

Wherever  you  have  been,  you  have  earned  the  highest  reputation  for 
your  fighting  qualities,  your  discipline  and  your  smartness. 

There  has  never  been  any  holding  back  of  all  you  had  to  give,  no  sign 
of  jealousy,  no  self-seeking. 

All  have  played  the  Great  Game  with  one  object  alone,  that  of  main- 
taining the  prestige  of  the  British  Race,  the  highest  traditions  of  the  British 
Army,  and  the  glorious  and  untarnished  record  of  the  7th  Division. 

Good-bye.  God-speed  and  Good  luck, 

H.  Suoubridge,  Major- General, 

Commanding  7th  Division. 
January  25th,  1919. 
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